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A New Definition of Religion 
AN EDITORIAL 


Religion: The outward act or form by which men indi- 
cate their recognition of the existence of a god or of gods 
having power over their destiny, to whom obedience, service 
and honor are due; the feeling or expression of human 
love, fear or awe of some superhuman and overruling 
power, whether by profession of belief, by observance of 
rites and ceremonies, or by the conduct of life . . 

Webster's New International Dictionary. 


At a community forum recently held in Chicago the 
speaker, Landon L. Chapman, discussed the problem of Re- 
ligious Education on School Time. Mr. Chapman was the 
Chicago attorney in the Champaign, Illinois, case who chal- 
lenged the theory and the practice of Released Time Re- 
ligious Education so vigorously as to make it a national 
‘issue. Following his address he was asked to define re- 
ligion, whereupon he offered a definition in line with the 
above quotation from the dictionary. Immediately there 
was objection from the floor on the ground that religion can 
and ought to be defined in less traditional and other-worldly 
terms. Mr. Chapman’s rejoinder was that inasmuch as he 
was an attorney charged with the winning of a complicated 
legal case he had no choice but to quote from the dictionary. 
No other definition could “stand up” before the law. All of 
which set into motion at least one homiletical and editorial 
mind. 

Years ago we read Prof. Whitehead’s magnificent book, 
Science and the Modern World. Every page presented a 
new vista, a thrilling intellectual and emotional experience; 
but thé climax of it all came on page 275—almost at the 
end—when in his chapter, Religion and Science, he 
summed up his concept of religion in these classic words: 

Religion is a vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind, and within, the passing flux of immediate things; 
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something which is real, and yet waiting to be realized; 
something which is a remote possibility, and yet the great- 
est of present facts; something that gives meaning to all 
that passes, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose 
possession is the final good, and yet is beyond all reach; 
something which is the ultimate ideal and the hopeless 
quest. 


Dictionaries follow the trend. Every new issue incorpo- 
rates new words, garnered from here and there and every- 
where, which have achieved a measure of common usage. 
Also, definitions change and obsolete words are dropped. 
A definition of religion, thus dripping with other-worldli- 
ness—and Mr. Chapman might have quoted similarly from 
any standard dictionary—merely reveals the current trend 
and level of human culture and experience with which pro- 
gressive religious thinking must come to grips. 

Needed: A This-Worldly Definition 

We therefore make bold to offer a new statement charac- 
terizing as it were this grandest and most inclusive of all _ 
human experiences—not in terms of other-worldliness or 
of Christian traditionalism, even; but in terms which might 
conceivably include all traditions through man’s conscious 
identification of his life with the whole stream of human 
history, and his grudging but ultimate acceptance of the 
earth and the universe as his “eternal home.” 

Laying our dictionary aside, therefore, and relying on 
our own deepest knowledge, experience and conviction, we 
may say that, 

Religion, as Prof. Whitehead conceives it, is a vision, a 
goal, a remote possibility, a far horizon. It is at the same 
time the city of man’s dreams and man’s striving to attain 
it. 

Religion is love of truth. It is not man’s enslavement 
to this or that relatively small fact in the midst of the vast+ 
overarching scheme of reality; but rather the love of all 
things involving his life and the life of the world which he — 
has come to know—or may know. It is the desire to see 
how each truth fits into the larger relationship of all truths. 

Religion is imagination. It is man’s eagerness to invade 
the realms of mystery and wonder—to let go his thoughts 
and emotions into cosmic flights of speculation and explo- 
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ration, and to come back again and again, humbled, puri- 
fied and lifted up by the grandeur and wonder of it all. 

Religion is love of the beautiful. It is love of the open 
sky and of returning spring; love of mountain, field and 
stream; love of all the glories of nature and love, also, of 
the beauties which man’s creative spirit has added or may 
add to nature’s own. It is in this sense that man’s pursuit 
of poetry and sculpture and music and painting and drama 
—and all the other arts—is a religious experience. 

Religion is love of all things good. It is the friendliness 
man finds in the world about him, and the goodness—po- 
tential and expressed—which he finds in man. It is not a 
form of goodness which is restricted to personal or family 
patterns; rather, it is the practice of that larger pattern of 
conduct which thinks of the good of each within the terms 
and relationships demanded by the good of all. It is in this 
sense that social vision is a religious vision, and the social 
conflict a religious conflict. 

Religion is therefore, ultimately, man’s sense of oneness 
within the great enfolding reality of his universe. It is a 
deep and satisfying feeling of being intimately and glori- 
ously identified with the life of the universe and the life of 
man—the life in which in the deepest sense he lives and 
moves and has his being. 

Within this sense of oneness, however, there must be pre- 
served also a sense of separateness. The highest religious ex- 
perience is not complete surrender of man’s identity—as of 
the merging of a drop of water with the ocean. It is an aware- 
ness, rather, of personal significance and responsibility with- 
in the great togetherness. 

This is religion. Not that the name matters much, though 
it seems impossible to think of a better name. It is the 
idea and the great experience which is essential. It is the 
experience of the whole of man’s life in response to the 
whole 6f reality within him and without, which is a religious 
experience. It is this experience, this outreaching of mind 
and heart—each to the other, and each to the ends of our 
common universe—which we ought to seek to achieve for 


ourselves, and to covet for all mankind. 
_ Edwin T. Buehrer. 
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Religious Education on School Time 


In order that the church may perform its prophetic 
mission in the life of society, we must always be ready to 
fly to its defense when the state begins to encroach upon 
its prerogatives. But we must also fly to the defense of the 
state when meddlesome and powerful religious sects at- 
tempt to use the state’s power to coerce and exploit minori- 
ties. 

One thing, I suppose, for which we may be thankful to 
the reactionary movements of our day is that they have 
compelled us to re-examine the basic assumptions of our 
democratic way of life. Not one of these assumptions has 
escaped being challenged and forced to show its credentials. 
This has been true, also, of the assumption that freedom of 
religious expression is a good thing. 

This freedom, it is well to remind ourselves, was no gift 
generously bestowed upon the American people. It was a 
costly, painful achievement. It meant separating the church 
from the state, and that was no easy thing to effect. Ironi- 
cally, the New England pilgrims who had fled from the 
old world to enjoy religious freedom, in the new became 
religious autocrats themselves. They founded a theocracy 
and taxed the people for the support of the church. They 
persecuted those who dissented from their kind of religion, 
or else banished them from the domain. 

One of these exiles was Roger Williams. In 1636, the 
year following his banishment from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, he founded the first civil government in the world 
where church and state were completely separated. Several 
of the other colonies achieved a degree of religious free- 
dom, but not to the full extent achieved in Roger Williams’ 
Rhode Island. Maryland proclaimed the Toleration Act but 
gave full rights only to believers in the Trinity. Pennsyl- 
vania was tolerant to a degree, but forbade any Deist or Jew 
to hold political office. Only Rhode Island gave full rights 
to all citizens, be they Papist, Protestant, Jew, or Turk. “I 
do affirm,” wrote Williams, “that all the liberty of 
conscience that I ever pleaded for turns on these two hinges, 
that none of the Papists, Protestants, Jews, or Turks, be 
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forced to come to the ship’s prayers or worship, if they prac- 
tice any.” The expression, “if they practice any,” is note- 
worthy, for it suggests that full citizenship rights were giv- 
en even to the men who made no religious profession. This 
freedom was achieved by depriving the state of all power 
over the conscience of man. The state, said Williams, was 
to have authority “only in civil things.” This restriction of 
the state is the second hinge on which Williams in his 
“Parable of the Ship” said the liberty of conscience turns. 
“I never denied that, notwithstanding this liberty, the com- 
mander of the ship ought to command the ship’s course, 
yea, and also to command that justice, peace, and sobriety 
be kept and practiced, both among the shipment and all 
the passengers.” 
Thomas Jefferson Champions Religious Freedom 

The separation of the state from the church was not to 
prevail throughout the country until two centuries later, 
when, in 1833, Massachusetts wiped out the last vestiges of 
state support for the Congregational churches. Without doubt 
the man who was most responsible for hastening acceptance 
of the principle was Thomas Jefferson. Few of us know 
that his famous words, “I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man,” chiselled into the face of the national mon- 
ument dedicated to his memory, were uttered in reply to 
the orthodox clergy who bitterly attacked him for his stand 
on religious freedom and the tax-supported church, and 
cherished hopes of undoing the work done by him on be- 
half of religious freedom in America. Said Jefferson: 

The returning good sense of our country threatens 
abortion to their hopes, and they believe that any portion 
of power confided to me will be exerted in opposition to 
their schemes. And they believe rightly; for I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man. 

In 1786 Jefferson’s famous Bill for Establishing Religious 
Freedom became law in Virginia. In 1791, five years later, 
the states ratified the First Amendment to the Federal Con- 
- stitution, which reads, “Congress shall make no law respect- 
_ ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
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ercise thereof.” This amendment, together with Article VI, 
Section 3, which reads, “‘no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States,” was, to use the words of Judge Story, clear- 
ly designed “to cut off forever every pretense of any alli- 
ance between church and state in the national government.’” 


Although the states were at first free to determine their 
own religious destiny, it was not many years until all of 
them recognized the principle embodied in the Federal Con- 
stitution. Today the principle of the separation of church 
and state is woven into the very fabric of American thought 
and practice. Adherence to it has not been by sentiment 
only; it has been found to be the only expedient principle 
to follow and is upheld both by law and legal interpre- 
tation. 

The acceptance of the principle of the separation of 
church and state would naturally lead to the withdrawal of 
public funds from parochial schools and the establishment 
of free public schools. This was what happened, although it 
must be pointed out that the application of the principle was 
rather slow. One reason for this was that the Federal Con- 
stitution said nothing about education. It was assumed that 
education was one of the “unmentioned powers” which the 
Tenth Amendment assigned to the states, and that in the 
exercise of that power the states were free to institute or 
maintain any kind of school they chose. 

As late as the 1830’s most of the Protestant and Catholic 
schools were receiving aid from the state governments. Sure- 
ly the churches must have been loath to have this aid with- 
drawn and ready to resist the application of the principle 
to the schools. In all likelihood this was another reason for 
the slow application of the principle. 

Still another reason was the fear of “godless” schools. 
People accused Horace Mann, who started the movement to 
free the public schools of sectarian instruction, of trying to’ 
put atheism into the schools. But Mann remained adamant, © 


contending that in the interests of a democratic society the 
‘1Conrad Henry Moehlman, School and Church: The American 
Way (Harper & Brothers, 1944), p. 51 
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schools should be completely divorced from sectarianism. 
Gradually his position won public support until today it is 
generally accepted as basic law and practice. And in spite 
of the freedom which the states enjoy in education it is 
interesting to note that all of them today insist by law that 
religious institutions must pay their own way. 

This is not to say that everyone is satisfied with the ar- 
rangement whereby sectarianism is kept out of the schools. 
On the contrary, in every generation there has been a fairly 
large element unhappy about it. Yet wherever the 
principle has been contested, the courts have consistently de- 
fended it. The statement of the Illinois Supreme Court, in 
the case of The People vs. the Board of Education, 245 Ill. 
334, is perhaps typical: 

No doubt this is a Protestant state. The majority of its 
people adhere to one or another of the Protestant denomi- 
nations. But the law knows no distinction between the 
Christian and the Pagan, the Protestant and the Catholic. 

All are citizens. Their civil rights are precisely equal... . 
The public school is supported by the taxes which each 
citizen, regardless of his religion or his lack of it, is com- 
pelled to pay. The school, like the government, is simply 
a civil institution. It is secular, and not religious, in its 
purposes. 

Released Time First Tried in 1913 

The opponents of the principle of the separation of the 
church and the state do not, however, despair, even though 
they may have to change their tactics. For they agree with 
Dr. C. A. Hauser, an Evangelical and Reformed churchman 
who has written a number of books and magazine articles 
on the subject of religion in the public schools, that the 
policy of “hands off the schools” is “a stumbling block in 
the way of the spiritual life of the nation.” In recent years 
they have discovered a plan whereby they believe it possible 
to maintain the principle and yet reach the public school, 
children for sectarian purposes. It is called the Released 
Time Plan of Religious Education. In a sentence the Plan 
is that of giving to pupils who so desire permission to attend 

classes in religious education under sectarian auspices dur- 
ing school hours. The Plan was first advanced by church 
leaders in 1905, and was first put into operation in Gary, 
Lr. 
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Indiana, in 1913, by Superintendent Wirt. Since then the 
Plan has been adopted in many other cities and communities 
throughout the United States. The increase in the number 
adopting it has been most marked during the years since 
1935. On the basis of a study made by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1941, No. 3, the Plan was in operation 
in 488 communities in 1940. 


“Today,” says Erwin L. Shaver of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education in the January-February, 1946, 
issue of Religious Education, “‘approximately two thousand 
communities in all but two states provide religious edu- 
cation in cooperation with the public schools for more than 
a million and a half of pupils.”” This mushroom growth of 
the Released Time Plan is very gratifying to the propon- 
ents of the Plan, and they lose no opportunity in calling 
our attention to it; for nothing succeeds like success. But it 
is well, I think, to bring to their attention—and to the at- 
tention of those who are considering its adoption—that ac- 
cording to the above-mentioned U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, “during the past eight years more than half of the 
school systems releasing pupils in 1932 have either dis- 
continued the program or the program has created too little 
interest to prompt a reply to a survey inquiry.” 


It is also well to point out, since the proponents of the 
Plan would have us believe otherwise, that not all education- 
al and religious leaders endorse the Plan. George A. Coe, 
dean of American religious education, is opposed to it. 
Conrad Henry Moehlman, clergyman, Professor of the Histo- 
ry of Christianity at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
where Baptist ministers are trained, author of Schools and 
Church: the American Way, vigorously attacks the Plan. Dr. 
_ Frederick M. Eliot, President, American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and Ernest W. Kuebler, Director, Department of 
Education, American Unitarian Association, are likewise 
opposed to the Plan. Dr. John L. Childs, Professor of 
Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, declares 
the Plan to be “an evil” and says that its adoption repre- 
sents “not ethical advance but ethical retreat.” John Dewey, 
our country’s foremost philosopher, is also opposed to the 
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Plan and appeared before the Board of Education of New 
York City to read a statement in opposition to its adoption. 
Many more names of eminent leaders could be cited. 
Now the question arises: Is the Released Time Plan a 
violation of the principle of the separation of church and 
state? The proponents of the Plan will answer emphatically, 
No. They will insist that no public school teacher’s time is 
used, that no money is sought from the school boards, and 
that no pupil can enroll in the religious education program 
without the parents’ consent. Of course there are good rea- 
sons why they make these assurances to the public. It is un‘ 
constitutional to teach sectarian religion in the school or to 
appropriate money for it, “to take,” as the Illinois Supreme 
Court expressed it, “the money of all and apply it to teach- 
ing the children of all the religion of a part, only.” These 
are the reasons why the Released Time Plan calls for no 
public funds and why the parents’ consent is requested for 
the child’s enrollment in the religious education program. 


Is it a Violation of the Constitution? 

But even though the Plan keeps within the bounds of these 
restrictions, there are good grounds for believing that it is 
unconstitutional. In spite of the claim that no public school 
teacher’s time will be taken, practice proves otherwise. The 
local public school authorities must handle the pupils’ regis- 
tration for the religious education classes; they must re- 
ceive reports of attendance of pupils in such classes where 
credit is given; records must be kept, and so on; all of which 
involves the direct or indirect use of public money. More- 
over, once the parents’ consent is given to the enrollment of 
the child in these classes, the school authorities must keep 
discipline and enforce attendance, for these classes are on 
school time. According to the federal governmental survey 
of these programs, 41 percent of the classes are held in 
- public school buildings. The survey also shows that ap- 

proximately 40 percent of the school systems reporting high- 
school classes of religious instruction under the Plan are 
giving credit for high school sectarian instruction, a most 
dangerous intermingling of church and state. If the public 
schools are to give credit for sectarian instruction, have the 
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schools not the right to insist upon determining curricula, 
the qualifications of teachers, teaching standards, et cetera? 
When that happens, may we not say, regardless of all pre- 
tense to the contrary, that the state and the church are organ- 
ically one? At least so the Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington decided. It declared, moreover, that 
It is no more than a subterfuge to urge that the public 

moneys will not be applied for religious instruction, be- 

cause the teaching is done outside the school by a preacher 

or priest, or in the home of the pupil, or by a religious 

organization, with which the student may be affliated. 


Legal Victories for the Plan 


On the other hand, there have been three local suits which 
have resulted in a favorable decision for the Released Time 
Plan. Two of these, one in White Plains, New York, and 
the other in East Liverpool, Ohio, were brought against the 
Plan some 20 years ago. The third, and most recent one, was 
brought against the school district of Champaign, Illinois. 
The case was decided by the Circuit Court of Champaign 
County on January 26, 1946. The Court took cognizance 
of the fact that “the defendant has indirectly appropriated 
public funds for the use of these classes, by the furnishing 
of rooms in public school buildings, light, heat, janitor serv- 
ice, and so forth,” but instead of calling the assertion that 
no public funds are involved a “subterfuge” it drew a dis- 
tinction between the direct appropriations of funds and “‘in- 

cidental benefits” and declared that there was no legal ban 
' against the indirect support of religious groups. 

In spite of the testimony of ministers and teachers that 
the children under the Released Time Plan in Champaign 
are divided four ways and that Lutherans and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses want to divide them six ways; in spite of the fact 
that the Court itself pointed out that “the effect of the 
course is to inspire belief in God and interest in the Bible 
taught,” the Court declared the Plan “not sectarian.” In 
spite of the fact that James Terry McCollum, ten year old 
son of Mrs. Vashti McCollum, the relator, was teased by 
other children for not attending the religious classes and 
came home crying, the court found that no “actual com- 
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pulsion was used against him.” As Rev. Philip Schug, Uni- 
tarian minister, who was involved in the suit, said, 
The plaintiff's case might have been stronger if Terry’s 

arm had been twisted and a gun held to his head—though 
a reading of the decision leaves considerable room for 
doubt that anything short of tying him into his seat would 
have been considered compulsion. . .. The court also found 
that Mrs. McCollum was not harassed except as Terry ‘did 
ask and urge his mother to be allowed to take the courses.’ 
One might ask, “What more is needed to constitute harass- 
ment?’ 

Mrs. McCollum and Rev. Mr. Schug have completed 
plans to carry the suit to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Illinois. It is possible that in the end the issue will be car- 
ried to the United States Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile the proponents of the Released Time Plan are 
ignoring the question of its legality and are continuing to 
promote it. Which means that pending conclusive legal test- 
ing one community after another is being compelled to pass 
upon it. It is therefore important that wherever the Plan is 
being considered the issues be presented squarely and the 
opposition be heard. Unless the issues are presented, most 
people will endorse the Plan, believing that, “of course re- 
ligion is a good thing for children.” 

In Bloomington, Illinois, where I was minister for the 
past five years, the Inter-Church Council made an effort 
to introduce the Plan into the public schools. The Daily 
Pantagraph, one of the largest down-state newspapers, car- 
ried two editorials supporting the Council. Seeing that the 
issues were not being presented to the people of the com- 
munity I delivered a sermon on the subject. The editor of 
The Pantagraph who heard the sermon switched the edi- 
torial position of the newspaper and published one half of 
my sermon on the editorial page of a Sunday issue along 
- with a statement by a proponent of the Plan. Letters began 
to pour into the office of The Pantagraph and were pub- 
lished in the people’s column. Members of my church or- 
ganized a Citizen’s Committee which had the fullest cooper- 
ation of the rector of the Episcopal Church, the rabbi of 

the Reformed Synagogue, the president of the PTA, the 
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president of the League of Women Voters, and other com- 
munity leaders. It also included unchurched people. This 
Committee prepared a statement of its position, called upon 
the members of the School Board individually, and request- 
ed a formal hearing. The request was granted, and the 
School Board voted unanimously not to adopt the Plan. I am 
confident that had not the issues been presented to the com- 
munity and discussed publicly the Plan would have been 
adopted and gone into operation. 
Steady Inroads Upon the Principle of Separation 

Inroads upon the principle of the separation of church 
and state have reached alarming proportions during the 
past few years, ranging from appropriations for free text- 
books and free transportation for parochial schools to the 
pending Mead-Aiken Federal Aid to Education Bill, “which 
would allocate $300 million annually to the schools of the 
country, non-public as well as public, including parochial 
schools of all religious denominations.” 

Not least disturbing is the Released Time Plan which we 
are now discussing. There is something sinister about the 
tactics of the advocates of this Plan. They seem to put the 
Plan into operation in as many communities as possible and 
then to ask the state legislatures and courts to “legalize” 
what has become an accomplished fact. To frustrate their 
ends we must meet them on the community level and settle 
the issue there. To do this we must know how to answer 
the claims which they make. 

One of the claims commonly made is that in bringing 
religion to the youth it will strengthen their faith in de- 
mocracy and save them from paths inimical to our own 
way of life. The issue, we are being told, is no longer be- 
tween the church and the state, but between democracy 
rooted in religion and godless statism. As one proponent 
of the Plan put it, “Shall we actually become a nation sup- 
ported by a school that gives due consideration to religion 
or shall we become a pagan nation, whose supreme loyalty 
is to the state rather than to God?” We do well to remind 
these advocates of sectarian religion that it has been obliga- 
tory everywhere in Germany for generations. Three to five 
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classes a week were taught for all children in all grades— 
Protestant children under Protestant teachers, Catholic chil- 
dren under Catholic teachers, and Jewish children under 
Jewish teachers. It was precisely the very arrangement for 
which the proponents of the Released Time Plan are asking 
in this country. Why, we ask, did not public-school religion 
save the Germans from totalitarianism or give them democ- 
racy? If the Plan did not save Germany, what reason have 
we for believing that it will save us? 

Moreover, when these persons talk about the state co- 
operating with religion to save democracy, we are com- 
pelled to ask them specifically what religion. For the word 
religion is an abstraction and covers a multitude of sins 
as well as virtues. Actually, of course, there is no such 
thing as religion in general. There are only specific re- 
ligions, and specific religions differ from one another as 
the night the day. This is as true of the sects within the 
stream of Christianity as it is of the great historic religions 
of the world. It is common knowledge that Christian sects 
not only differ in liturgy, creed and churchly activity, but 
also in their conceptions of government. Some are strictly 
authoritarian, and their adherents frankly declare their 
preference for that type of religion and civil government. 
Others prefer a presbyterian or representative form of 
government; still others, pure democracy. If our democratic 
form of government is to be bolstered by religion through 
some device like the Released Time Plan, would not the 
government have to select those types of religion which 
favor and promote democracy, that is, if the job is to be 
done well? Would the advocates of sectarian religion in 
the schools consent to that? 


[Editorial Note: Mr. Weary will conclude his discussion in the 
Summer issue of the Journal of Liberal Religion. ] 
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A Vindication of Judas 


By FRANK S. C. WICKS 


Drawing frankly on his imagination “in the service of 
charity,” but also on the minority opinion of solid scholar- 
ship, the author undertakes to champion what has been 
called “the most hopeless of all lost causes.” 

That fine saying of George Eliot, in one of her letters, 
comes to me as a challenge to put it to the test. And so [ 
am going to take the man with the blackest reputation in 
history.as one to be vindicated. 

It may be a confession of perversity, but I have never 
been able to read history without a feeling of pity and sym- 
pathy for those who figure in the rogues’ gallery, and the 
desire to find some justification, some interpretation that 
would place a character in a new light, or—so arranging the 
circumstances—find a motive that would make an action 
commendable or at least less blameworthy. 

As a child I was taught that it was necessary for Jesus to 
be betrayed and crucified in order that we might be saved 
from our sins. All was planned from the beginning. The 
earthly life of the God, Jesus, was a divine drama, written 
and enacted in part by God himself. Jesus is given the great 
part and Judas is cast for the villain, necessary for the 
development of the plot. I pitied Judas and felt he was 
but a passive instrument, a pawn in the drama. I have thought 
for some years that this popular judgment of Judas was a 
mistake and that with the imputation of a different motive 
Judas would be vindicated. 

We must bear in mind that this story rests upon tradition 
and was not written down for at least many years after the 
death of Jesus. It comes from writers who did not know 
the facts at first-hand, but received it from disciples who 
were personally interested in saving themselves by damning 
Judas. At the least we have only external circumstances to 
go by and have to conjecture the motive. 

I shall use my imagination in the service of charity with 
the deliberate purpose of finding that the facts vindicate - 
the man. I shall not look upon him as but a passive instru- 
ment of a fatal power, but as a man who chose the course 
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he pursued with a good motive. To find a possible motive 
we must understand the view of the disciples, and I shall 
impute to Judas only what he shared with the others. They 
looked upon Jesus as the Messiah come to fulfill the prophe- 
cies of a redeemer. He was to be a king born of David’s line 
and was to be seated upon the throne. He was to defeat 
Israel’s enemies, crush the power of Rome and restore the 
kingdom. 

When Jesus entered Jerusalem the disciples and the mul- 
titude thought he had come to declare himself. They greeted 
him as a king. The days went on and Jesus did not assume 
power. The disciples were disappointed, and the fickle 
crowds deserted him and later cried, “‘Crucify him!” 

“Compel” Jesus to Declare Himself 

Many think of Judas as believing that all Jesus had to 
do was to make himself known. Why did he not? Was it 
humility or his tenderness that made him shrink from a 
course that would mean the shedding of blood? Judas had 
more faith than the others. He determined to overcome the 
reluctance of Jesus. He would put him in a position where 
he would be compelled to declare himself and exhibit his 
power. He reasoned: “What has power over the life of my 
master? I have seen him do wonderful things. He can make 
the blind see, the lame walk, the dead live again. If need 
be, he can summon the hosts of heaven to come to his rescue. 
His Father will not permit anyone to injure him.” Judas then 
goes to Jesus’ enemies and offers to show them where 
Jesus can be found. To hide his real motive he accepts the 
price of betrayal. What were thirty pieces of silver to him 
who believed that Jesus would soon have power to make him 
a prince in the new kingdom? He guides the company to 
the place where Jesus had gone for the night. Jesus is 
seized; he is condemned to death. To the surprise and horror 
of Judas, he does not declare himself; he does not show 
his power; he is at the will of his enemies and will die. 

What would a good man do under the circumstances in 
his despair? He could do just what Judas did. Judas braved 
the same fate for himself. He was no coward like Peter; 

‘he did not run away like the other disciples. He went brave- 
_ ly to the priests; threw down the thirty pieces crying that 
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he had betrayed innocent blood. They mocked him; in his 
despair he went out and hanged himself. Would a bad man 
have done that? Would a wretch, so depraved as to have 
betrayed his master, been struck with remorse? I doubt it. 

The story contains such a justification of Judas that it — 
was noticed by a later writer. Luke, in Acts, changed it so 
that Judas would appear evil-to the end. Instead of taking 
the older tradition he says nothing about the remorse and 
repentance. So, far from restoring the money, he bought 
a field and—falling headlong upon it—he burst asunder 
and his bowels gushed out. 

The True Story is Forever Lost 

If the story was so changed in a few years what must 
have been its growth during the time that passed from the 
writing of Mark and that of Matthew? Have we not a right 
to assume that circumstances more favorable were sup- 
pressed or forgotten? That distinguished churchman, Canon 
Gore, writes, “It cannot be proved that Judas’ treason 
formed a part of the oldest tradition.” 

What reason would the writers have for concocting the 
story? Let me put my imagination to a base use. We know 
that the disciples fled at the arrest of Jesus; they made no 
attempt to gather a crowd and effect his rescue. Peter alone 
followed his master, and his courage gave out when he 
thought himself in danger; he lied thrice to save himself. 
Now, these cowards, these faithless disciples, are the ones 
who furnished the materials for the tradition. What excuse 
could they offer for their pusillanimity? Why, they made 
Judas the scape-goat, and diverted the wrath from them- 
selves. Peter did not have the courage to take his own life; 
he lived to conceal himself behind a common object of 
infamy. 

I was surprised at the Passion Play at Oberammergau to 
find that this is the interpretation which the simple-minded 
peasants have given the story. As they portray it, when 
Judas hears that Jesus is in the power of his enemies, he 
is filled with agony and remorse. He had not expected it. 
He had been sure that the great power of his master would 
bring him through safely. In helpless agony he rushes to 
the council and makes an ineffective protest. He cries: 
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“No peace forevermore. The: blood of the innocent cries 
aloud for justice.” He is repulsed with cold indifference. 
“Will it, or not,” says the High Priest, “he must die, and 
it will be well for thee to look out for thyself.” In fury, 
Judas cries: “If he dies then I am a traitor. May ten thou- 
sand devils tear me to pieces. Here, ye bloodhounds, take 
back your curse.” Flinging the blood money at the feet 
of the priests, he flies from their presence, pursued by the 
spectre of his crime. After the play we went to see the one 
who had taken the part of Judas. He had a mild beautiful 


face—that of an innocent man. 


There is some warrant among scholars for taking this 
view of Judas, though it must be admitted the weight of 
scholarship is on the traditional side. Neander agrees with 
my interpretation He considers Judas to have reasoned: 
“Tf Jesus is the Messiah, it will not injure him to deliver 
him up, for legions of angels will come to his rescue, 
while if he is not the Messiah, he is an imposter and de- 
serves destruction.” Judas would put him to the test with 
all the wisdom of Solomon. Volkmar, another eminent 
scholar, thinks that “‘in the heart of the zealot who hoped to 
draw Jesus to battle and victory, the greeting, so fearful to 
us, ‘Hail Master’ must have meant ‘I greet thee, O King 
of Israel; now show thy power’.” I find, also, that the Ency- 
clopaedia Brittanica admits this as a good theory. If, then, 
scholars disagree, why not accept the interpretation that is 
most creditable to the accused? If the witnesses disagree, 
why not say, “Not proven!” 


It must be borne in mind that in none of these stories 
have we the testimony of eye-witnesses. We have only a 
tradition with all the uncertainty that implies. If we knew 
about our Civil War only from what came to us from writ- 
ers who lived thirty-five years after the events—who were 
not themselves eye-witnesses, but who gathered the verbal 
statements of others—would we not be exceedingly cautious 
in our judgments? How much more cautious we should be 
in our examination of records written at a time when men 
were not trained in the observation of facts! They were not 
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calm, sober historians, but passionately religious; their 
fancies glowed in fiery zeal; it was not the facts that in- 
terested them but the spirit behind facts. All facts were bent 
in the direction of their devotion, subordinated to what was 
with them the supreme end, the setting forth of the exalted 
life of him whom they called Master. How easy it is for a 
story to gain credence that entirely misrepresents a charac- 
ter! How equally easy it is to put the character in a different 
light simply by changing a motive! With a change of motive 
in this case, what was thought a crime becomes only a mis- 
take. 
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Bae eee pteehi ye, Utod Nadtond 
By D. LUTHER EVANS 


A United Religions organization, UR, is indispensable if 
the UN is to have sufficient moral and spiritual vitality to 
survive. In the areas of religious belief, worship and action, 
a UR would support the emerging international social 
order. Liberal Christianity must lead in the establishment 
of a UR by including in its activities the best contributions 
of the other living religions. 


The promotion of a worldwide religious organization is 
the most momentous social service which contemporary 
Christian leadership can perform. War-stricken humanity, 
threatened still by hatred and greed, desperately cries for a 
universal fellowship of understanding and goodwill. No 
international economic or political program can meet the 
need of mankind for harmony in religious vision and pur- 
pose. Ours is no time to emphasize isolationism among 
the religions of the world. Unity and universality are as 
imperative for religious progress as for social advancement. 
Religious sectarianism is as outmoded as_ nationalistic 
chauvinism. The ideal of religious liberty is an evil in dis- 
guise if it inhibits cooperative religious movements. The 
emerging international political system demands the sus- 
taining idealism of a worldwide religious community. If a 
UR is not established, one of two consequences may be ex- 
pected. Either the UN will lack the moral and spiritual 
power to survive, or it will develop its own resources of in- 
spiration and strength. In either case, the religions of the 
world will forfeit their right to the allegiance and confidence 
of mankind. 

By a URI do not mean merely a federation of Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants, as radical and significant as such a 
union would be. I mean that all of the great religions of 
the world ought to organize for the realization of a com- 
mon purpose and program. Brahmans, Buddhists, Chris- 
tians, Confucians, Jews, Mohammedans, and the devotees 
of the other established religions must invest their best in- 
sights and practices in the cultivation of a global religious 

adventure. As political states are now called upon to qual-° 
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ify their concept of national sovereignty, so must religious 
institutions modify their ideal of supernatural authority. 
For a particular religion to claim an exclusive God-given 
right to save the world is as presumptuous as for a partic- 
ular nation to claim for itself alone a divine right to rule 
the world. Personally I believe that in Christ humanity can 
find its complete spiritual fulfillment, but I do not believe 
that the Christian church is his only interpreter; he has many 
sheep and many folds. No religion, in and for itself, is 
good or wise enough to interpret or exemplify universal re- 
ligious truth. Democracy within and between nations must 
remain a futile dream as long as monopolistic and autocratic 
assumptions prevail in the domains of religion. 


I am not denying the right of a believer to have a spe- 
cial enthusiasm for one religion. As an individual can seek 
the betterment of the human family, in general, without 
sacrificing his affection for his own home, and as a citizen 
can promote international welfare without repudiating his 
love for his country, so a religionist may cooperate in the 
establishment of a universal religious program without 
denying the particular values of his own faith. Belief in 
one religion does not imply the repudiation of all other re- 
ligions. Religious truth, like truth in general, is a synthesis 
of opposites, a blending of differences and contrasts. A UR, 
therefore, should not carry in its title any name historically 
associated with one of its member religions any more than 
the UN should be called British, Russian or American. 
However universal and significant we may think the term, 
Christian, to be, it is too closely conjoined with Western 
industrial civilization to find a rightful place in the title 
of a worldwide religious fellowship. Not in its alignment 
with mighty political and economic powers, but in a working 
association with the living religions of the world the supreme © 
usefulness of Christianity, or of any other religious faith 
must lie. No religious ideal can appeal to the imagina- 
tion of this generation if it does not reflect the total environ- 
ment of contemporary man. In a day when man’s social 
environment embraces the planet, nothing less than a global 
religious outlook will suffice. 
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A global religious organization could benefit contem- 
porary religion in the areas of belief, worship and action. 
The rational, romantic and revolutionary implications of re- 
ligion could all be given practical recognition. 

In its consideration of the beliefs of the great religions 
the role of a UR would be that of a rational interpreter and 
not that of an inspired creator. A UR might legitimately 
interpret a particular religion to show the significance of its 
basic doctrines for a universal religious perspective, but it 
could not have the experience or authority to originate creeds 
of its own. A UR would make available to all peoples the 
most general and lasting insights of man regarding natural 
and human phenomena whether these insights came from 
supernatural revelation or naturalistic reflection. A UR 
could include religions with contradictory metaphysical as- 
sumptions as legitimately as the UN includes nations with 
opposite philosophical postulates. It would be utterly fool- 
ish for a UR to exclude the common beliefs of humanists 
and theists regarding human dignity because these two 
groups accept divergent philosophical theories of ultimate 
reality. In fact, it is very doubtful if philosophers will 
ever come to fundamental agreement in theory until they 
cooperatively test the worth of their respective philosophies 
in the realm of joint social action. Only when the religions 
of the world replace religious argumentation with religious 
affirmation will human beings find in religion resources of 
heroic idealism. 

Each Religion Must Contribute 


It cannot be denied that the beliefs of the other religions 
would bring many important values to our mechanistic and 
materialistic Western civilization. The Buddhist ideal of 
eternal Nirvana would moderate our hectic restlessness; the 
Confucian worship of antiquity would show us the meaning 
of historical perspective in social theory; the Hebraic idea 
of Torah would revive our respect for objective and authori- 
tarian law; the Hindu concept of the Divine would redeem 
our nature philosophy from crass physicalism; and Taoism 
would increase our esteem for beauty in everyday living. 
The Christian concepts of a redeeming God, universal 
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brotherhood, and eternal life all find expression in some 
non-Christian religion. Why not re-enforce our own beliefs 
with the discoveries of other searchers after spiritual truth? 
And why not make the truths of Christianity accessible to 
other peoples without imposing upon them our industrial 
organization and ecclesiastical system? 

If the coming social world order is to have the sustain- 
ing influence of a universal religious fellowship, there must 
be more than a sharing of ideas; there must also be a sharing 
of religious feelings. One of the best ways to accomplish 
this is to achieve mutual appreciation in the area of 
worship. I am not merely suggesting that every religion 
should be free to follow its own practices of worship; I am 
urging, rather, that every religion should have the opportu- 
nity to enrich its emotional life through a worldwide inter- 
change of information on the arts of worship. No people 
of the earth is so self-sufficient in mystical experience that it 
cannot benefit by a working knowledge of the spiritual cere- 
monies of other peoples. How soothing to the Western fever- 
ish mind would be the Hindu’s practice of silent meditation, 
and how restful to the American’s impetuous spirit would 
be the Confucian rite of self-control! The great scriptures, 
prayers and hymns of man, like his other cultural attain- 
ments, transcend all barriers of race, color, or sect. 


The third objective of a UR would be to put international 
social idealism into effective operation. Liberty, peace, 
and justice are abstract and futile hypotheses without a 
motivating zeal for their realization. A worldwide religious 
organization could help stimulate this international moral 
consciousness in three ways. In the first place, through all 
the agencies of public information and inspiration it could 
glorify the personalities and deeds of the sacrificial heroes 
of humanity. Until the acclaim of the masses is extended to 
the servants rather than to the exploiters of mankind, auto- 
cratic and predatory economic and political activities will 
prevail. In the second place, a UR could discover the con- 
ditions which produce poverty, oppression, disease, war, 
crime, and the other social evils of the race. Freer from 
racial and nationalistic prejudice than any other institution, 
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it could promote remedial education and legislation without 
fear or favor. In these postwar years when some of the 
nations are barred from participation in the UN, a UR 
could be an agency of goodwill which would scorn all politi- 
cal boundaries. It alone would be the instrument of a 
worldwide spirit of fraternity and understanding. In the 
third place, as a supporter of research in ethical theory 
and practice a UR could relate moral issues with the best 
and latest knowledge in philosophy, the natural and social 
sciences, and public administration. In the light of its ethi- 
cal studies it could guide the religions of the world in the 
formation of sound, specific, and workable moral codes. 
The ethical inspirations of religion can reveal to man the 
importance of integrity, sympathy, and the other basic 
vrtues, but unless the appreciation of virtue is expressed in 
constructive social behavior, it is a deceptive and useless 
experience. The religions of mankind are in remarkable 
agreement with reference to the significance and validity 
of the Golden Rule. What they need is a common objective 
and procedure for putting the Golden Rule into effective 
social action. 
How a UR May Be Started 


The UR ideal submitted here is frankly formative and 
prospective. I am urging an attitude of mind rather than 
an administrative plan. The ideal of United Religions must 
become a lively faith before it can become a living faith. 
The development of this dynamic faith will rest upon two 
considerations. In the first place, each religion would have 
to be assured that its right to preach its faith throughout 
the earth would not be restricted or denied. Missionary and 
evangelistic zeal is the very essence of religious idealism. 
Certainly, missionary enterprise by an individual religion 
in a UR would be as legitimate as world trade by a par- 
ticular nation in the UN. An inevitable result of sound 
and sincere religious cooperation would be to replace un- 
fair and dictatorial missionary practices with honest and 
intelligent programs of evangelism. Only when the religions 
of the world are equally free to proclaim their respective 
gospels will we know by outward results which religion or 
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religions can bring the best religious and moral values to 
mankind. 


In the second place, there will be no worldwide faith in 
United Religions until some religion has the vision and 
courage to practice, in its own activities, the principle of 
universal religious fellowship. Here the American liberal 
church finds a clear and compulsive challenge. As the states- 
men of our country have been leaders in international politi- 
cal cooperation, so our religious leaders must pave the way 
for universal religious unity. Local Christian churches must 
more frequently use in their services non-Christian speakers 
who will unreservedly discuss the tenets of their own faith; 
and occasionally readings from the scriptures and prayers 
of other religions should be presented. Church schools, 
when studying non-Christian religions, should have the 
classes led by invited representatives of the other religious 
positions. Denominational conventions should welcome to 
their platform leading spokesmen of other religions. Chris- 
tian seminaries should have in their departments of com- 
parative religion visiting professors from non-Christian and 
non-American institutions of learning. Whenever possible, 
missionaries should present Christ as the redeemer and 
vitalizer of the native religions and not as the bearer of a 
non-indigenous and imposed religious system. Christian in- 
terfaith organizations should go far beyond the unification 
of Protestant bodies; they should invite into their fellow- 
ship non-Christian as well as Christian constituents. Final- 
ly, Christian journals and magazines should regularly pub- 
lish articles by competent authorities in the non-Christian 
religions. All this does not mean that external devices of 
religious cooperation would make unnecessary the church’s 
commission to proclaim the Gospel of Christ as the ultimate 
motivating foundation of universal brotherhood. It does 
mean, however, that non-Christian peoples will be won more 
speedily and completely to the Christ ideal, if the church 
itself displays in its relations with other religions a spirit 
of humility and sacrifice. Evangelism which denies the 
autonomy of other religions is false to the laws of cultural 
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evolution and contradictory to the most elementary ideals 
of human freedom. 

It will take many years to establish the working machin- 
ery of a UR. The meetings of assemblies and councils for 
the formulation of worldwide religious objectives are events 
for the distant future. But the time has come for accepting 
the ideal of United Religions. Religion will not long com- 
mand the loyalty of mankind if religionists refuse to be as 
courageous as statesmen, economists and educators in the 
quest for a unified social world. The proponents of inter- 
national political unity will never take seriously the church’s 
doctrine of universal brotherhood until churchmen sincerely 
and boldly practice cooperation in the realm of religion it- 
self. The greatest service the liberal churches of America 
can render to the UN is to show divided and despairing 
humanity that a UR is both desirable and possible. Losing 
itself in the cause of universal religion, the church would 
live as well as preach its Christ. It would then truly be- 
come the Beloved Community. 
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Uniting the Churchea—A Case Study 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


A distinguished New England preacher gives us a mov- 
ing personal history of his successes and failures in untt- 
ing churches which have come under his ministry. 


If there is such a thing as the emotion of history it must 
be that which I feel as I begin this article on uniting the 
churches. Two strangely moving facts of history seem to 
be winding themselves in and out of my narrow title, lift- 
ing it, without choice of my own, into a larger setting. 

The first of these facts is that my native country is made 
up of forty-eight states, united. For convenience we call them 
The United States, but I always add to this my own inter- 
pretation, The States United. History speaks to me when 
I do that. 

The second fact or emotion of history is that now, in 1946, 
we are living at a time when our world must be One World 
or no world at all. And here too my personal history lends 
its little nudge, for it is the seal of my native State of Ken- 
tucky that bears the motto, “United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall.” 

All of this may have little to do with uniting the churches; 
but if union is man’s only hope and if the church is the 
agent of genuine union between man’s fragmentariness and 
the Infinite Oneness behind all things, then the phrase, 
“Uniting the Churches” has much to do with man’s destiny. 
For myself I cannot approach the smaller question without _ 
feeling the horizon-like sweep of the larger implications; 
I cannot but feel that only in the light of the immeasurable 
union can we see the reasons for the smaller one. Church 
union as ‘merely that and nothing more’ is a triviality. 
Church union as a part of the oneness of the universe is 
a major premise of life, certainly a major premise of man’s — 
spiritual life in the years ahead of human society. 

But history is made up of experience; and lest I dwell 
too long in the land of theory let me briefly relate my per- 
sonal findings. In early boyhood I had to make some 
sort a union in myself or remain a mere fragment of per- 
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sonality. To be one of twelve children is in itself rather a 
scattering process although a very blessed one. But I had to 
become union-made if I was to save the one-twelfth of the 
family that lodged in me. My religion had to be not what 
I should do with my aloneness, as Prof. Whitehead says, 
but what should I do with my togetherness. To be a part 
of The Family United and yet be one’s own self is no 
sham battle. The marks of victory and defeat last forever. 

Then, within the church as an institution, my boyhood 
entered the same sort of warfare. With my family I was 
a member of a well-to-do Episcopal church; I am still grate- 
ful for much that it gave me. But the push of experience, 
at the age of sixteen, thrust me into another stream—a rough 
and turbulent river. Almost by accident I spent .several 
youthful years in Rescue Mission work among the down- 
and-outs, the outcasts, the ‘lost souls’ of a large city. Two 
nights a week among them; and then on Sundays my sedate, 
well ordered, reverent worship among aristocratic souls for 
whom—for the most part—outward sin and law breaking 
were but myths. But my soul was seared with many a deep 
wound that was more than myth. 

So here too I had to unite myself, had to unionize two 
varying aspects of religion. It is not hard for me to do that 
now, but at sixteen it was a desperate and vital spiritual 
battle. “Its marks and scars I carry with me” and I can but 
honor those wounds for what they taught me. 

And so in course of time, omitting here many miles of 
the journey, I came to a spot where I had to test officially, 
any uniting talent I might possess or had gained. And as I 
tell the story I must disguise all real names and identifi- 
cation marks. 

Six Churches and Six Ministers 

I found myself the pastor of a church in a historic New, 
England town, a Congregational church of a fine and lib- 
eral type. Two city blocks away was another Congregation- 
al church, the largest in town, its general set-up being very 
much like my own. Two blocks distant in the opposite di- 
rection was still another Congregational church, but of a 
more distinctly missionary and evangelistic type. 
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Nearby were three other churches of the same traditional 
lineage but bearing the badge of liberal New England Uni- 
tarianism. 

Here then were six ministers in this ancient New England 
city, all of whom were, to all intents and purposes, preach- 
ing the same faith and worshipping God in the same man- 
ner, although the emphasis and tone in each church had its 
distinctive accent. But at all events, each of these six 
churches was a lineal descendant of the same Protestant 
Congregational tradition. By way of parenthesis it can also 
be said that on every Sunday in the year, except Easter, the 
smallest of these six churches was more than large enough 
to accommodate all six congregations. 


Now, on with my story. The beloved minister of the larg- 
est of the six churches of this Congregational-Unitarian 
order was finding that his advancing years made his burden 
too heavy to carry alone. He therefore made plans to call 
a young minister as his assistant, an entirely proper step 
which was fully appreciated by the general public. 

But to me the news was of tragic nature. For we six Con- 
gregational-Unitarian ministers would now be obliged to 
say, with Wordsworth’s ‘Little Maid’, “We are seven.” The 
sacred number appeared to me to carry nothing but an 
unsacred confession of separateness and inefficiency. I 
therefore proceeded to enquire of myself if some sort of 
union could be created in order to avoid a wasteful excess 
of man-power in the Kingdom of God, or in its visible 
agents, the churches. 

I watched my step most carefully, determined to allow no 
selfish aim to sway me, determined also not to offend any 
democratic or religious moral principle. The first step 
had to be one of necessary courtesy toward the young man 
who was being called as my older colleague’s assistant. I 
wrote to him quite frankly, asking him to delay his decision 
for about a week until he should hear again from me. After 
more than thirty-five years I recall almost the exact words 
I used in that letter. I said, “I earnestly hope that a union 
plan may be worked out which will make your coming to 
our city unnecessary; but do let me add that if such a plan 
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does not eventuate, you will find, if you come here, that I 
will warmly welcome you and aid you in your work in every 
way that I can.” I meant those words deeply and fully. 

My second step was to call a meeting of my own people 
and set before them my suggestion. The summary of my 
proposal was conveyed to them in approximately the follow- 
ing form: 

You know that our colleague, Dr. A. of the neighboring 
church, is inviting a young man to be his assistant. You are 
already aware of the fact that our three Congregational 
churches, to say nothing of the three Unitarian churches, 
are more than our community needs. I therefore suggest 
that you make overtures to our neighboring church to unite 
with them, making one single large church. Naturally, in 
offering this suggestion I must present to you my resig- 
nation as your minister, for in requesting you to cease to 
exist my pastorate also ceases. If our elder colleague, Dr. 

A., wishes me to act as his assistant for a few months, to 
cement the union, I shall be happy to obey his request and 
yours. My sole object is to bring about the union of the 
two churches, if you desire it; and personally I do not wish 
to stand in the way of such a desirable outcome. I know 
of no reasons for terminating my ministry among you; but 
on the larger basis of the union of the two churches, my 
resignation of one of the churches is an essential part of 
the process. 

Pride in Tradition—In Independence 

My people were in full accord with the spirit of this 
statement, but they gently and positively refused the sug- 
gestion of the union of the two churches. Their splendid 
past history, their pride in their own tradition, their inde- 
pendence as a small but influential group, their fear of be- 
ing swallowed up in the bigger church, their family 
consciousness—all of these combined to frustrate my appeal. 

The outcome was that, of course, after a brief period, I 
again asked them definitely to accept my resignation, since 
my plan could not be made to fit their wish for separate . 
existence. It is to their credit that this church has, since 
those days of over thirty years ago, kept up its steady and 
progressive growth proving that my judgment was wrong, 
at least in part. That it was wholly wrong I am not con- 
vinced. 
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At all events my first battle for church union was lost, 
For me it was a lost engagement in another sense. I had no 
reserve money to live on and many dreary months went by 
before another opportunity corrected that deficiency. Very 
sordid are these details? And very personal? Yes; but 
church unions can seldom be made without such loss by the 
ministers most closely involved. 


I soon become the pastor of another Congregational 
church in a thickly settled middle-class New England sub- 
urb. It was a happy fellowship. But, alas, the shadow of 
separateness again hung over my pathway. Just around the 
corner stood another Congregational church. Its minister 
was, as in the former instances, older than I—much beloved 
by the community because of his engaging personal quali- 
ties, his intellectual gifts and his spiritual leadership. He 
and I were the best of friends. But—there stood the two 
churches! And there continued each Sunday the same type 
of worship, the same sort of committee work, youth work, 
financial burdens and the whole dreary round of routine 
ecclesiasticism. As I walked each Sunday to my church I 
met my colleague on the way to his. We greeted each other 
in most brotherly fashion but I heard the echo of “O the 
pity of it!” 


But history stepped in again. In my third year there 
World War One was swallowing up churches and person- 
alities as wind swallows the chaff. As the next winter ap- — 
proached the two congregations began to buzz with the 
the glorious talk of temporary union—part of the initial 
suggestion coming from me, if modesty allows me to say 
so. The double expense, especially of winter heat, pointed 
inevitably to our uniting. King Coal! 


In the autumn’s re-assembling the two churches found 
themselves together in my colleague’s church. All functions, 
Sunday Schools, choirs, committees, finances and_preach- 
ing were merged. The preaching was planned for three 
Sundays alternately by each minister. Some of us quietly 


wondered if we were saving souls, but the laymen knew that 
we were saving coal. 
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As spring came on and the demands of war slackened, 
coal ceased to be such a burning question; and the people 
began to yearn for the tents of their separate Israels. I 
felt once more the wish for union stirring in the tops of 
my spiritual mulberry trees. The idea of permanent union 
received favorable consideration from the joint Official 
Boards. As once before, I presented my resignation in 
order to leave the matter of union to stand on its own merits. 
But again I offered to remain until the new cloth was well 
woven together at the edges. Even financially I ventured to 
run that risk again. 


“Frozen” Together in Unity 


As we neared the goal of further union, the objectors 
and objections to the new plan duly appeared. I saw the 
bright sun of togetherness sink toward its eclipse. What 
could I say or do against tradition, custom, conventionality 
and prejudice? At the final meeting I was too profoundly 
moved to make argument, but when I was asked for my 
declaration I rose and said, 

Friends, our winter has been a good one. Under the 
pressure of ice and cold we have frozen together into a 
genuine unity. Now that spring and warmth have come, 
might we not melt together and flow on as a free and living 
stream ? 

There was a pause; I thought I heard the ice thaw and 
crack. The decision to unite was put before the meeting and 
prevailed without opposition. And so my second battle was 
won. My score now was fifty-fifty. 

As I had promised, I remained for a short while with the 
new organization until other work called me away. Two 
years ago I was their guest when they celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage. 

By the wheel of time, and of my changing thought, I had 
come into the Unitarian fellowship; the process of such 
change had its roots back in my boyhood and was neither a 
convulsion nor a revolution. Time also brought domestic 
and personal changes with the result that retirement from 
active work seemed the normal privilege of my years; al- 
though, if truth be told, my good health and my temper of. 
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mind made me feel that I could be more properly retreaded 
than retired. 


History again grasped the reins. I found myself in pas- 
toral charge of a Unitarian church in one of New England’s 
loveliest and most historic villages. But across its elm- 
shaded streets I again encountered the shadows of church 
dis-union. Only a few months had gone by when to my 
complete surprise, and with no initiation whatsoever from 
me, the question of church union again rose. World War 
Two was at its severest peak; and the matter of winter heat 
again enthroned King Coal. As the togetherness was dis- 
cussed at the first meeting my sense of humor became my. 
best interpreter. When asked what my attitude would be 
I replied,— 

My friends, this will be my third-time-round with church 
union. In my two previous experiences on this sensitive 
charger I have at once resigned my pastorate to leave the 
course free. Just now I have been but three months in your 
lovely community. It is all too soon for me to think of re- 
signing, unless asked to do so by my own church. It seems 


more fitting for someone else to make any needed vacancy 
than for me to do it. 


Other elements entered in to halt this proposed union; 
it died a natural death. But in a few more months it awak- 
ened again, and this time quite seriously—a laymen’s move- 
ment, much under the sway of King Coal but not entirely so. 
Omitting of necessity, many details, the result came about 
that the Congregational and Unitarian churches formed a 
definite union for one year, with the probability of its then 
becoming permanent. The ministerial office was to be, and 
has been, entirely in my hands; winter services were to be, 
and have been, in the smaller Congregational church with 
spring and summer worship in the Unitarian Meeting House. 


That winter showed good progress and fellowship. The 
crises of history bound us together; D-Day when our forces 
invaded Normandy; the ileath of - President Roosevelt; the 
San Francisco Sundays; and V-E Day at our victory over 
Germany—all of these were observed with fellowship be- 
yond sectarian limits. 
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But the early summer brought the need to consider the 
matter of extending the union for at least one more year. Most 
of us, including myself, felt that our continuance together 
was well assured. One larger church for the summer, the 
smaller church for the winter, a well equipped parish house 
for the Sunday School seemed to meet all architectural needs 
and to be an irresistible magnet toward our oneness. The 
Unitarian people were quietly but genuinely affirmative for 
continued cooperation. But the neighbor church was the 
one on whom the final decision had to rest. I had again let 
it be known that I could not personally over-urge the union, 
but would be fully cooperative even to resignation if that 
would further the united plan. 


King Theology Supersedes King Coal 


At this point a new king took the throne; not King Coal 
but King Theology. He may have been a pretender, but he 
ascended the throne none the less. A group in the neighbor 
church began to feel doubts and hesitation about liberal 
creeds and doctrines, forgetting the fact that I had imposed 
none on them, and that my personal history was mainly 
Congregational. 


When their day of decision came their Official Board 
unanimously advised the continuance of the union. But the 
theologically-minded group opposed and rejected the advice 
of their Committee. They obtained the vote largely through 
a letter sent to their people the week before. And in a few 
weeks the two congregations found themselves once more in 
their separate meeting houses. 

I had lost my third battle for local church union; and 
my score now stood two to one against me. The shadow of 
separateness had trailed my tracks! 

My fourth chapter beginneth here, and consists of the 
message sent out by King Theology to which I have just 
referred. I give it in direct quotation, and my narrative will 
then close with a few remarks of my own. Whoever his 
secretary was, this is what King Theology wrote: 


The primary decision to be reached is whether or not 
to combine the two churches, (Congregational and Uni- 
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tarian) for one year under the Unitarian pastor, or to re- 
tain our identity as a Congregational Church. To correctly 
and intelligently decide this issue we ought to consider not 
only the benefits that might result from such a union, but 
whether in making such a move we are being true to Christ. 
Therefore we must know in what ways the two groups dif- 
fer in their doctrine and teaching. It must be understood 
that the Congregational and Unitarian bodies are demo- 
cratic; and how closely the members stick to their creed lies 
in the belief of the minister and tolerance of the congre- 
gation. The definitions expressed are the opinions held by 
the’ majority of the population and cast no reflection on 
the religion of any individual. Our church is in common 
with other Trinitarian churches whose statement of faith 
is substantially as follows: 


1. We believe the Bible to be inspired, the only infal- 
lible word of God. 


2. We believe that there is one God, eternally existent in 
three persons: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


3. We believe in the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
his virgin birth, in his sinless life, in his miracles, in his 
vicarious and atoning death through his shed blood, in his 
bodily resurrection to the right hand of the Father, and in 
his personal return in power and glory. 


4. We believe that for the salvation of lost and sinful 
men regeneration is absolutely essential. 


5. We believe in the present Holy Spirit by whose in- 
dwelling the Christian is enabled to live a godly life. 


6. We believe in the resurrection of both the saved and 
the lost: they that are saved unto the resurrection of life, 
and they that are lost unto the resurrection of damnation. 


7. We believe in the spiritual unity of believers in 
Christ. 


Webster’s definition of Unitarian is: One who denies the 
doctrine of the Trinity, believing that God exists only in 
one person; the churches of the Unitarian denomination 
are congregational in policy, except in Hungary where they 
are organized under a Bishop. One of their most distinctive 
principles being the right of private judgment on theologi- 
cal matters. They differ widely among themselves, the con- 
servatives holding a belief in supernaturalism and in vari- 
ous doctrines modified from those of the orthodox Trini- 
tarian bodies, The radical school rejected supernaturalism. 
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Later there came to be virtual unity on the broad basis of 
the doctrines of the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, the leadership of Jesus, salvation by character and 
the progress of mankind onward and upward forever, but 
the denomination now includes in its ministry as well as 
in its membership a number of non-theistic humanists. 

Webster’s definition of Congregationalism is: 1. That 
system of church organization which vests all ecclesiastical 
power in the brotherhood of man. 2. The faith and policy 
of the Congregational churches, a system of faith and prac- 
tice common to a large body of evangelical Trinitarian 
churches, which recognize the local brotherhood of each 
church as independent of all dictation in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters but are united in fellowship and joint action, and to 
whose membership the designation “Congregationalists” is 
generally restricted. 

The definitions plainly show opposite beliefs and can 
never be successfully combined. 

Do we, members of the N - - - Congregational church 
believe in our hearts that our faith is the answer for peace 
in our minds and life everlasting? If so let us preserve it— 
Let us together work to rebuild our church. If you cannot 
come to the meeting next Sunday will you state your 
choice to... 


A. B. C. Secretary. 
This remarkable document may best be left to speak for 
itself, except for me to say once more, with Othello, ‘O, the 
pity of it!’ And also to enquire just at what point Noah 
Webster became an infallible guide through the labyrinth 
of theological definitions. 
The Hard Facts of Disunion 


Out of this narrative of mine, and perhaps especially out 
of this troglodyte statement of beliefs some things emerge. 

First. Church union now so much publicly praised, and 
so much needed as a world necessity, meets an almost in- 
superable obstacle in the local ties and prejudices existing 
in our actual communities large or small. 

Second. The theological ignorance of most church people 
is a fortress difficult for enlightened thought to capture. 

Third. The progress of the Bible—its freedom secured 
by scientific consecrated scholarship—is unknown to most 
Protestants; until it is known no real church union is possi- 


ble. 
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Fourth. The sectarian divisions in American Protestant- 
ism represent a feeling more akin to warfare than to any- 
thing else; they are war! Dean Sperry puts it none too 
strongly when he writes in Religion and the Post-War 
World, Vol. 1 Chap. 1, 


We are faced with the fact that, at present more than at 
any time in the past, there is a cultural break in the con- 
tinuity of the religious traditions of our people. Our days 
are no longer “bound each to each by natural piety,” in so 
far as that piety is expressed in historic forms. We have 
no recognized forms for the expression of corporate re- 
ligious convictions and common moral principles to serve 
the kind of culture which environs us today. 


Where this failure of “corporate religious convictions” 
settles down and controls the lives of men and women in 
single communities, the effect is sheer tragedy. Especially 
is it a tragedy when imposed on the youth of today who 
understand nothing of it and are repelled by it. If liberal- 
ism has any help to offer it must offer it now; there is no 
time to lose. And by liberalism I mean, in the main, the 
use of our ordinary intelligence in religion as in everything 
else. The subject-matter that the free religious intelligence 
will work in will be different from all other subject-matter; 
but its factuality, methods and devotedness will be those 
seen in every experimental field and in every laboratory. 
Nothing else can check the moral degeneration threatening 
our social order. 

The unavoidable question now arises, as it always does, 
“What are we going to do about it?” I cannot here accept 
that challenge in full, but one or two suggestions are possi- 
ble. First, could not like-minded ministers give a few stated 
Sundays each year to the simple subject of church history 
in the United States? Could they not speak to the what 
and why of our sectarianism—its good and its evil, its re- 
lation to democracy and to our American freedom of 
opinion? It is a thrilling tale, this, from the Pilgrims to 
Jehovah’s Witnesses; but the mass of people know little of 
it. Second, could not regional conferences be called to- 
gether to consider this one topic from the point of view 
of historical scholarship, the findings to be passed on to 
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the people and not shut up in the preacher’s desk? Third, 
could not the Congregational and Unitarian bodies, at least, 
definitely set before their people the historic ties that bind 
them together? 

It will be said that all of this has been done before. Per- 
haps so. But a thing done once is never really done. The 
generations that have been skipped must be brought up to 
date, or our chasm will widen too far to be ever bridged 
again. 

I have invaded my personal field of experience and 
memory somewhat against my wishes. The search for unity 
in developing boyhood, the threat of never being unionized 
with my world, then onward to a world broken by the two 
greatest wars of all history! Somehow, the pattern holds the 
same throughout; and the divided churches have been un- 
able to utter the uniting word for a sinking world. That 
word must be spoken now, else there will be nothing left 
but to say, “O the pity of it!” 
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NEW SERVICE MATERIALS 


Edited and arranged by VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 
The Abiding Verity 


Older than the home is the temple; 
Older than the work-bench is the altar. 


Older than the sword is the sacrificial fagot; 
Older than the soldier is the priest. 


Older than written language is spoken prayer; 
Older than painting is the thought of a nameless one. 


Religion is the first and the last; 
It is the universal language of the human heart. 


Differing words describe the outward appearance of things; 
Diverse symbols represent that which stands beyond and 
within. 


Yet each man’s hunger is the same; 
And heart communicates with heart. 


Ever the vision leads on, with many gods or with one... 


With a holy land washed by ocean waters, or a holy land 
within the heart. 


In temperament we differ, yet we are dedicated to one 
august destiny; 


Creeds divide us, but we share a common quest. 


Because we are grandly human, we shall ever build our 
altars; 

Because each has his yearnings, we offer everywhere our 
prayers and our hymns. 


For an eternal verity abides beneath diversities: 


We are children of one great love, and brethren one of 
another. 


Arranged from W. Waldemar W. Argow. 
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See e Lalaeeg Mian of) Gad 


Humanity is the living word of God: Eternal God, thy 
word is not yet finished! 


Thy thought, the thought of the world, is not yet all 
revealed. 


It still creates, and will continue to create, for long ages be- 
yond all human calculation. 


Our mission is not ended; it ascends from century to 
century toward destinies unknown to us. 


Forms are altered and dissolved; religions die; 


The human spirit leaves them behind as the wayfarer 
leaves the fires that warmed him in the night. 


- But religion remains; thought is immortal. 


The idea survives all forms, and is born again from its 
own ashes, 


It frees itself from the shrunken symbol; it escapes from 
the chrysalis which imprisoned it. 


It shines forth pure and bright, a new star in the firma- 
ment of humanity. 


How many stars, thoughts of the ages, has faith yet to add, 
that the whole way of the future may be light! 


How many stars must rise in cloudless splendor, that 
man may become the living word on earth! 


Arranged from Giuseppe Mazzini 
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The Strength of Life 


The shadows of night have lifted; 
Earth turns from darkness to the light, as once again we greet 
the sun. 


Refreshed in body and mind, the toiler arises from his 
slumber ; . 
With vigor renewed, he takes up the tasks awaiting him. 


How swift are the cycles of the years! 
The generations come and go in time’s resistless march. 


O thou who are the Keeper of the Ages, 
A thousand years to thee are but a day! 


Children of time are we, begotten of eternity: 
From time beyond all memory and space beyond all knowl- 
edge have we come. 


Upon the wisdom of the past we feed our minds: 
With hopes of things to come we nourish our spirits. 


Toil and struggle are man’s portion; 
Grief and sorrow overtake him on the way. 


Let him face ever forward and press on: 
Then will the faith that life is good sustain him to the 
end. 


Brief are our days, and precious; 
Sweet are their aspirations and their joys. 


May youth have its gladness, and age its peace; 
May those with strength of years bear manfully their 
burdens. 


Rich are life’s treasured stores, the harvest of the ages; 


Great is the privilege to offer gifts which each alone can 
bring. 


Life calls us, and we rise to meet the challenge; 
We trust the life we share, and face the future unafraid. 


Arranged from Edwin T. Buehrer 
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A Canticle of Spring 


The green ecstasy of earth awakens joy in our hearts; 
We renew our faith in nature and in man. 


We recognize afresh the goodness of life; 
And again we affirm the worth of all persons. 


We feel the strong ties that bind us to nature; 
We rejoice in companionship with our mother, the earth. 


We share the mutual responsiveness of human hearts; 
We know the riches of friendship and affection. 


We wander contentedly through the woods; 
We walk in understanding along city streets. 


The beauty of nature is all about us: 
We behold the miracle of her reviving life. 


We share the vision by which mankind shall be exalted: 
The passion of brotherhood living by its own beauty. 


We are brethren seeking the common good; 


We cherish the gifts of life together. 


We sense the meaning and wonder of nature, 
And we find ourselves in the realm of the spirit. 


Earth’s loveliness shines through all: 
We lift our hearts in gratitude for life. 
Arranged from W. Rupert Holloway 


Benedictory Sentence 


Ours, O men, has been yesterday, and ours will be today 
and tomorrow. 

Ours is the world, the universe and life, if we will make 
it ours by the largeness and strength of our love. 

Ours is the Commonwealth of Man, now and tomorrow, 
building and yet to be builded. Amen. 
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Science, Philosophy and Religion 


Approacues To Nationat Unity. Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 


Finkelstein and Robert M. Maclver. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. 1037 pp. $5.00. 


The fifth meeting of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and. 
Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, from 
which this collection of papers is drawn, concerned itself with two 
major problems: that of group tensions, subdivided into industrial, 
social, and religious and philosophic problems, and that of com- 
munication of knowledge and experience, both among leaders in 
different fields, and between the leaders of different fields and the 
general public. 

So true is it of all symposia that the papers vary greatly in 
interest and worth, that the point hardly need be made specifically 
of this one. However, from the fact that only a few of the essays 
are treated specifically here is not to be inferred the notion that 
the neglected items are unimportant or even jess important than 
those mentioned, but only the fact that a reviewer’s own interests 
are quite naturally going to guide his selection among such a mass 
of material. 

Harry Overstreet in Some Contributions of Science to the Easing 
of Group Tensions discovers that at last brotherly love can claim 
scientific support. No longer need tolerance for minority groups bd 
urged exclusively through humanitarian appeals on noble but 
vague moral sentiments. Today, Overstreet suggests, being a “real- 
ist’ is not equivalent to denying social equalitarianism; on the 
contrary, the findings of sociology, anthropology, biology, and 
psychology support the cause of social democracy. Specifically, 
Overstreet discusses four of these findings: (1) There are greater 
differences between individuals within any racial or culture group 
than there are between the groups themselves; (2) the “good life” 
requires satisfaction of a variety of psychological needs, so that the 
theory of the slave’s ignorant bliss can be seen to be illusion; (3) 
persons can only be truly understood as individuals and not alone 
through their membership in a group; and (4) unremitting hatred 
is a symptom of psychological illness. 

Such an approach would seem to be much more helpful than 
that of Pitirim A. Sorokin in Theses on Group Tensions. With- 
in our culture, Sorokin claims, there is no chance for even so much 
as lessening the amount or degree of social tensions. Our “sensate” 
culture must be replaced by one “permeated by the spirit of ‘one- 
ness’ of all groups and persons,” by one in which truth, justice ~ 
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and beauty must virtually replace “sensory-material-hedonistic 
values,” by one in which “all the basic social institutions, from the 
economic up to the political and familial, must be reconstructed.” 
In spite of Sorokin’s insistence that such a wholesale transformation 
ean be effected, perhaps within two or three generations, the theses 
represent sheer pessimism in its most debilitating form. No con- 
temporary reformist demonstrates quite so well the viciousness of 
an over-extended mass characterization and labeling. Ours is a 
“sensate culture,” and, it seems, this is bad, very bad. We must 
utterly destroy this great monstrosity and develop an entirely new 
culture before our basic problems can be solved. Though a develop. 
ment of a theory of cultural types may be highly useful as a means 
of understanding our own problems, once we hypostatize these cul- 
tural patterns, we are indeed lost. Change is a continuous on- 
going, and at any stage, a society is growing out of its past and 
into its future. Intelligent analysis and criticism of our shortcom- 
ings can help us set ideals for that future, but once we cry out 
that what we’ve got is bad beyond redemption, and that what we 
want is wholly good, we say in effect that we want a society which 
has-no past. And the prospect of that complete transformation is 
so vast as to baffle imagination, stifle energy and inhibit intelligent 
action. 

It is interesting to contrast the view of Roy Wood Sellars in A 
New Age of Enlightenment. Sellars is certainly no apologist for 
the status quo, but he does have hope that through such related, 
movements as socialism, naturalism and humanism, we are in sight 
of achieving a cultural plateau as high and stable as that of the 
Hellenic period or that of the thirteenth century. 


One of the greatest deterrents to our progress, however, is the 
increasing difficulty of relating the separate fields of scientific 
investigation. The continual proliferation of special sciences and 
the narrowing and refining of specific techniques, though it has 
made possible the solving of numerous important problems, has 
made broad encyclopaedic knowledge and vision more and more 
difficult. More and more rare is the college teacher who can be 
classified neither as a narrow technician nor a superficial jack of 
all arts and sciences. 

In Intercommunication Between Science and Philosophy in High- 
er Education, Philipp Frank deals with the problem set by the fact 
that “the average scientist is so closely connected with the vernacu- 
lar of his field that he has an uneasy feeling if he is confronted 
with the vernacular which is used beyond the frontier.” Philosophy, 
which would presumably be in the best position to provide the 
needed broadening and integration, tends to comprise just “an- 
other department with its own special vernacular, and its own 
special technique.” Frank finds the most valuable role of philosv- 
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phy to be, not that of examining the presuppositions of the sciences, 
nor of looking beyond and below science to “ultimate causes,” but 
in the providing of a basic language to bridge the separate and 
divisive vernaculars. 

In what is one of the most incisive and original essays of the 
volume, Scientific Intercommunication and lis Meaning for Higher 
Education, Lincoln Reis shows some of the shortcomings and 
dangers of the semantic and other approaches to that problem. 
Without in any way denying the importance of the effort for better 
scientific intercommunication, Reis believes that “the enormous ex- 
pansion and richness of detailed knowledge has put us in serious 
danger of compensation in the direction of a too easy unity, accept- 
ance of which might lead to the impairment of all serious inquiry.” 
He attacks in turn various attempts at such false unity. When he 
comes to speak positively, Reis himself perhaps oversimplifies (as 
he convincingly accuses others of doing), especially in saying, 
“There can be no valid plan for education other than that which, 
recognizes the necessary autonomy of each field and which does no 
more than look to the material accommodations of teacher and 
teacher, and teacher and student, in association.” Still, his critical 
contribution is an important and needed corrective. 

Stopping anywhere means the neglect of many other articles 
which deserve not only mention but detailed consideration, papers 
on education within labor unions, on the possibilities of teaching 
democracy through literature, on group tensions in India and one 
rather ambitious sketch of imperialism. Space remains only to re- 
iterate the importance of the problems dealt with, the healthy 
variety of the approaches, and the real significance of some of the 
answers. James L. Jarrett, Jr. 


Reveille far Liberals 


FREEDOM UNpER PLanninc. By Barbara Wootton. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1945. 180 pp. $2.00. 
Liberals are fine people, aren’t we? 

Liberals are optimists. They believe in the perfectibility of the 
human animal. They’re sympathetic. They believe that the under- 
dog has rights, too. They’re generous, giving to others, and be- 
lieving the best in all. 

Because they are all these things, liberals are apt to be suckers, 
too. Let a wolf put on sheep’s clothing, announce a plausible theory, 
or dress up a half-truth to look like the died-in-the-wool genuine 
article, and plenty of liberals will raise a hue and cry in behalf of 
the wolf. 

Not too long ago a sharp-witted journalist announced that this 
was the era of the managerial revolution. Being well disposed in 
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theory toward revolutions of all kinds, whether the American, the 
French, the technological or the industrial, some liberals whooped 
with joy over the discovery of this new revolution. The big fat 
capitalists who had been oppressing the workers all over the lot, 
it was discovered, had lost their grip. Wall Street was kaput. The 
money bags were vanishing into vacuity. 

Because it was all done with mirrors instead of picket lines, bar- 
ricades and underground movements, many liberals were enchanted 
with this non-violent revolution. Particularly because sharp-eyed, 
clear-witted and straight-thinking managers had taken over industry 
and were about to cut out all the nonsense, cut loose on production, 
give the workers their due and the public abundance. 

Alas for dreams! The brave new “postwar” world spawned re- 
cently by some of our intellectual publicists shows capital and labor 
in their immemorial roles. One side is sitting on the moneybags 
while the other side is walking the picket lines. 

One can imagine a high conclave of Big Capital in mysterious 
session in the airy fastnesses of Wall Street. Agreed—the liberals 
have been swinging their weight around in this country and getting 
somewhere. Agreed—something has to be done about it. What? 
Why, split them, of course. 

The liberals are barking up the social and economic planning 
tree, are they? Well, we'll show them that that tree is a dictatorial 
tree. Liberals don’t like dictatorship. Ergo, they won’t like that 
tree. 

So a professor was put to work to show that social and economic 
planning leads straight to dictatorship. 

So far this is imaginary. What actually happened was that a 
Continental professor domiciled in England wrote a book called 
The Road to Serfdom. The English, perhaps more inured to econo- 
mists than we are, yawned politely at Dr. F. A. Hayek. The book 
got an American publisher. The bright boys of American Big 
Business got hold of a copy and decided it was in answer to their 
prayers. 

The result has been a succes fou. While the National Association 
of Manufacturers has busied itself propagating this work in all parts 
of the country, any number of liberals have fallen over themselves 
to praise it. 

This news got back to England, where Hayek’s book began to 
shine in reflected transatlantic glory. Barbara Wootton, herself 
a sha~p-eyed economist, decided that something should be done for 
her American cousins, so she sat down and wrote Freedom Under 
Planning. 

The book is both a refutation of Hayek—not too difficult a job— 
and a candid examination of the possibilities of democracy under 
planning. 
~ Freedom Under Planning will astonish a good many American 
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liberals who believe vaguely in the need for planning. Certainly, 
her ideas on planning are a good way distant from Henry A. Wal- 
lace’s. Where Wallace talks in generalities about the need for 
Government assuring 60,000,000 jobs and somehow filling in the 
deficit in employment left by private enterprise, Miss Wootten 
grapples with the fact that social and economic planning, if it 
means anything, means that government plans. 

Planning, a la Wootton, means plenty of interference with private 
enterprise, with business, with unions, with everybody. Sixty million 
jobs can’t be had just by encouraging a system that produces un- 
employment. If a dog keeps on chasing its tail too long, it falls 
from sheer exhaustion. 

Planning can mean democracy, dictatorship or about anything 
else. It’s a human tool, a good bit like a machine gun. Machine 
guns aren’t fascist when they shoot down democrats, or contrariwise. 
They’re just man-made tools, put to work for varying ends. 

Miss Wootton’s book is way ahead of American liberal thinking. 
We have not arrived at the point in this country where the final 
decision must be made about planning. During or after the next 
walloping depression, the time will come. 

But it’s time now for American liberals to read Freedom Under 
Planning, and do some hard thinking about its implications. 


Harvey O’Connor 


Making Jesus Yuderstandalte 


Jesus, THE CARPENTER’S Son. By Sophia L. Fahs. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press, 1945. 166 pp. $2.00. 

Here is a truly notable story for children about Jesus of Nazareth. 
It is so modern in treatment that the traditional fog of religious 
mysticism completely clears—revealing a time, a place and a person, 
thoroughly credible and having an affinity with the present which 
even the very young mind can appreciate. 

The story opens with Jesus, a young boy, debating the wisdom 
or folly of joining a band of Patriots. (The author discards the old 
biblical term “Zealots,” which has little meaning to children today, 
and describes these “Patriots” as being the sons of guerilla fighters, 
which of course they were.) The intensity of these young rebels in 
their bitterness against their Roman oppressors strikes the key- 
note of Mrs. Fahs’ interpretation, in which social background is all- 
important. A clear picture is drawn of the unhappy situation of 
the common Jewish people among whom Jesus lived—their restless- 
ness to be free from Roman persecution and exploitation, their - 
eagerness to find a leader to this end, the watchfulness of the 
Roman guards, all making it evident how any conspicuous leader- 
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ship among these people must necessarily be regarded as rebellious 
to authority and dangerous to the “status quo.” Early in the book, 
one feels that any large success Jesus may achieve among his fol- 
lowers must inevitably portend his own doom. That his purposes 
were so entirely pacific is the great and moving inony of this story. 

To teachers of liberal religion this almost pristine approach to 
an old familiar story should be of great value. Mrs. Fahs has sup- 
plied a wealth of detail about the domestic and religious customs 
of the Jews of Jesus’ day. Children and young people reading her 
book should feel an acquaintance with and an understanding of 
these ancient people. The character of John the Baptist is pre- 
sented with sympathy and appreciation. His tragic death at the 
hands of Herod and Salome is made meaningful rather than sen- 
sational. The author handles the “miracles” of Jesus with a 
rationality and a deftness which shows no little skill in these 
matters. 

The last five chapters, dealing with events leading up to and in- 
cluding the trial and death of Jesus, are perhaps the most valuable 
in the book. Here the commercial and political aspects of the 
festival of the Passover in Jerusalem are lucidly described. The 
account of the driving out of the temple of the merchants and 
money-changers is a fine piece of narrative writing. Jesus’ de- 
nuncation of the high priests, his subsequent arrest and trial, the 
denial by Peter and the betrayal by Judas are told with great 
simplicity, but without loss of drama or climax. 

It might be said in criticism that Jesus, the Carpenter’s Son is 
over-selective as to material, and consequently too brief; but per- 
- haps in a book written primarily for children this is not a fault. 
This interpretation of the life of Jesus certainly makes no play 
for sentimental values or it surely would have included an account 
of the birth of Jesus—the most beloved of all the Christian 
legends. It aims, rather, at making Jesus understandable as a 
person, by bringing to life the times and conditions in which 
he lived and making real the people whom he loved and served. 

Winifred C. Bauman 


The Hierarchys Search for Unity” 


Reuicious Liserty 1N Latin America. By George P. Howard. 
Philadelphia: The Westminister Press, 1944. 170 pp. $2.00. 
The author of this book, George P. Howard, received an honor- 

ary degree of Doctor of Divinity from Boston University in March, 

1943. Because the citation tells something of his activities and 

qualities succinctly, it is quoted as follows: 
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George P. Howard, New York City, born in Argentina, educated 
in the United States: because you have consecrated to the glori- 
fication of right living and right thinking your superb powers of 
oratory, and because, through your lectures and radio work, you 
are known and beloved through South America as a brave and 
winsome advocate of spiritual values in a materialistic age, and 
of the divine will in an age of human wilfulness, Doctor of 
Divinity. 

For those desiring to know in some detail Howard’s evangelistic 
work in South American lands, his pamphlet, A Spiritual Adven- 
ture in South America (New York, 1943) is an interesting per- 
sonal account. His religious philosophy, however, is stated ex- 
plicitly in his book, Nuestra Civilizacion Apostata (Chile, sec. ed., 
1939). Originally its contents were given as lectures over the radio 
to the Latin American public. (The book has not been translated 
into English.) In theology Howard should undoubtedly be classi- 
fied as a Christian modernist rather than a fundamentalist. He 
believes, for example, that Jesus Christ is divine, but not the deity 
of the universe. 

With regard to the present book of Howard’s under review, 
Religious Liberty in Latin America, the introduction is written by 
John A. Mackay, President of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
He himself has written books about Latin America, and is deeply 
interested in liberty for Protestantism in that part of the world. 
In the eleven chapters Howard discusses the various problems aris- 
ing out of Protestant activity in the countries to the south of us. 
With reference to the Government of the United States, he says that 
it was 

very difficult to get the State Department to grant a Protestant 
missionary a passport for travel to Latin America, while all 


kinds of facilities were given to the Roman Catholic missionaries 
who wanted to travel to the southern republics. 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United States and in 
Latin America, Howard says, is strongly opposed to Protestant 
missionary work south of the Rio Grande. In Peru, for example, the 
hierarchy was against the holding of a Protestant youth conference — 
in that country; the Catholic opposition, however, was unsuccessful. 
One of the chief arguments of the hierarchy, Howard declares, is 
that the national unity of Latin American countries cannot be 
achieved unless there is religious uniformity. 

On the other hand, Howard discovered by means of conversa- 
tions with Latin American laymen, Catholic and non-Catholic, that 
many of them did not think missionaries from the United States 
are an obstacle to the Good Neighbor Policy. Furthermore, many 
believed that Protestantism is beneficial, especially in its social 
services. Numerous quotations by Latin Americans are given 
throughout the book, and several lengthy statements make up the 
appendix. A Brazilian Catholic educator is quoted by Howard as 
saying: “Friction between the United States and the peoples of 
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South America is due largely to a feeling of superiority on the part 
of North Americans.” 

With reference to Protestantism itself, Howard maintains that 
it “has brought a breath of new spiritual life to Latin America,” 
which he adds is “still a mission field.” Concerning statistics, the 
total of the “Protestant community” in all Latin American lands is 
given as two millions. 

There are 52 theological colleges and Bible institutes in Latin 

America; 60 hospitals and clinics, and this widespread Protestant 

community reads 155 church papers and periodicals. 
This reviewer would like to add here the following note: Many 
Catholics and evangelistic Protestants in the United States are thus 
interested in Latin America. What about our religious liberals? 
In the universities from Mexico to Argentina and Chile are many 
teachers and writers who are neither Catholics nor Protestants, but 
liberals and humanists in their outlook. Why cannot liberals in 
our country seek more and more to have friendly contact with them 
and to learn of their vision of man and the cosmos? 

Returning to Howard’s book, he bases his plea for religious lib- 
erty in South America on the need that he feels exists for Protestant 
Christianity, and on his desire for the realization of the principle 
of religious liberty itself. Many readers of Liberal Religion may 
not have great concern for the spreading of evangelistic Protestantism 
in Latin America. Nevertheless, it seems difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the struggle for Protestant liberty is part of the 
wider struggle for freedom of action for all groups. 


John H. Hershey 


A Layman Looks at the Pulpit 


Gop Can Wait. By Fred I. Cairns. Needham, Mass. Published by 
The First Parish, 1945. 42 pp. $1.00. 


Under the above audacious title, the members of the First Parish 
of Needham, Massachusetts, have collected and published a series 
of six stimulating and challenging sermons, all of which were 
preached within the past two years or so before Needham congre- 
gations. Though the topics are not directly related—they range 
from the problems of want amid super-abundance to meditations 
on immortality—the sermons themselves are bound together by a 
common, thesis. That thesis is that after two thousand years of 
“waiting on the Lord”, it is high time that the churches let the Lord 
do some waiting while they set piety aside and take the welfare 
of humanity into their own hands. 

When a layman undertakes to review a series of sermons he 
is forced into something approaching the position of the amateur 
-art critic who “knows nothing about art, but knows what he likes.” 
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This layman has no hesitation in saying that he likes these ser- 
mons, but he has no interest in how well they measure up to the 
requirements of studies in homiletics. They may appear disturb- 
ing to churchgoers who like to come away from their pews on Sun- ~ 
day morning with a feeling of smug satisfaction at having dis- 
charged a weekly duty. If so, it is because they were intended to 
have precisely that effect. 


Here is no call to piety, no reverence for tradition, no com- 
promise with the futile emotional approaches of the past. Here, 
instead, is a call to vigorous and forthright social action—a call 
born of recognition of the desperate need for the new moral order 
which alone can rescue humanity from the misery, poverty and in- 
justice which are so plainly out of place in a world which boasts 
of its scientific and industrial progress. 


Midwesterners, in the main, will find in these sermons a re- 
flection of their own thinking. If it seems surprising that they 
emanate from a New England parish, we may remember that the 
author came from the South, where for years he faced, and labored 
to mitigate, the conditions which are now his chief concern. Per- 
haps more surprising is the fact that his parish undertook to' 
publish, out of their own resources, sermons which hardly con- 
form to the common understanding of the New England tradition. 
Could something be happening to the New England conscience 
to awaken a sense of social justice and to shift emphasis from 
what Mr. Cairns calls “cold intellectualism and smug complacen- 
cy’ to a greater awareness of human needs? If so, it is an en- 
couraging sign that Unitarianism in New England is not as mori- 
bund as we have been led to believe. 


H. E. Clapham 


~ 


A Prollem Without a Solution 


Nicopemus. By Dorothy Walworth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1946. 301 pp. $2.50. 


Novels dealing with religious matters continue to appear in large 
numbers. This book is one of the better ones. The author, a minis- 
ter’s daughter, knows the searchings and the questionings of lay 
people and ministers alike. She writes with insight and clarity and 
she says much that is good. 

The biblical symbol of Nicodemus represents the search of man — 
for an adequate faith in God. That search leads in many directions. 
For some, there is the mystical path, for some the social gospel, 
for others the acceptance of the world and man. The characters’ of 
the book are modern people, living in a modern world, asking 
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modern man’s questions. The analysis is excellent. The solution 
in terms of a very vague and shaky theology is inadequate. In spite 
of a valiant and painful effort to be honest, the solution itself is 
an escape. Fine as it is to recognize the good in all men and to 
live close enough to them to understand and help them in our 
common strivings, this is not God, even when revealed in the midst 
of an over-theatrical climax. There are no solutions offered to the 
tremendous questions asked except a recognition of the impossi- 
bility of answering them, and then a blind leap of faith. For sus- 
tained religious living and for forthright affirmative faith and action 
ae must be a better philosophical grounding than this book 
offers. 


Gladys Roberts Hilton 


Apolagetic for Orthodoxy 


THE CurisTIAN Future, oR THE Mopern Minp Ourrun. By Eugen 
Rosenstock-Huessy. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
248 pp. $2.50. 

Another writer sets out to answer the problem of man from the 
standpoint of orthodox theology. The purpose and outline of the 
book are set forth in the first chapter. Only Christians have the 
ability to create future communities; progress is the result of 
Christianity, 

for Christianity is the embodiment of one single truth through 
the ages: that death precedes birth, that birth is the fruit of 
death, and that the soul is precisely this power of transforming 
an end into a beginning by obeying a new name. ... This belief 
in death and resurrection is the condition of progress in science. 
It patently is difficult for the modern mind to acquiesce in the 
Creed’s former formulations. It is impossible to drop the belief 
itself. (p. 10) 

_ With a certain aspect of this approach liberals are in agreement. 

There is no reason for arguing that death and birth are not parts 

of the same process, but it is not Christianity alone, that is the 

embodiment of this truth. To affirm that is the arrogance of self- 
delusion. mee 
In any case it is a pity that the book is not as clean-cut as its in- 
tention. Its meaning is clogged by a motley erudition, unassorted 
associations and continuous attempts to be aphoristic. Perhaps be- 
cause the author feels that he is engaged in a reconstructive attempt, 
he takes considerable freedom in giving new connotations to well- 
worn words and phrases. The result is not enlightening. It is difh- 
cult in context or out of it, for example, to understand a sentence 
like this: “The past of our future would have an end; the past of 


our present has no end.” (p. 87) : 
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The immense assurance of the author is everywhere apparent. It 
is divulged that “in Abraham Lincoln, Francis of Assisi celebrated 
his secular resurrection in America.” (p. 110). Somehow this is 
evidence of the Holy Ghost at work, thus proving the Trinity! 

In short, the story of man since Christ has been the appplication 
of the Athanasian Creed to everyday life... . Thus our whole civil- 
ized inheritance has been made by men in the image of the 
Trinity, and we may see that image in such everyday things as 
pilots, whom we trust with our lives, doctors, who employ the 
latest creations of medical science, and teachers, who enjoy 
liberty to influence children in ways that would never happen 
if we merely let nature take its course. (p. 111) 

Throughout, symbols, including words, are made to mean exactly 
and without apology, what the author wants them to mean. A wide 
knowledge of history is used entirely apart from any objective 
standard; any fact can be cut to a desired pattern. The author jeers 
at John Dewey because Dewey points to the need for a new vocab- 
ulary to formulate the moral ideal, but it appears later that it is 
a matter of jealousy toward a rival.In effect, Rosenstock-Huessy 
talks to himself most of the time in his own private jargon, yet is 
convinced that everybody willunderstand him. 

Reading this book will be helpful to liberal Protestants only be- 
cause it will make them define their own position more concisely. 


Harmon M. Gehr 


Iu Celebration of Religious Freedom 


A Cuorus oF Livine Fairy. Edited and arranged by Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Boston: Beacon Press and Religious Arts Guild, 1945. 
8 pp. $.25. 


The Religious Arts Guild is definitely to be congratulated in 
putting “A Chorus of Living Faith” into permanent form, making 
it available to churches across the country. There are too few men 
in the Unitarian fellowship with the talents and interests of Vin- 
cent Silliman. Our usual worship service tends to follow a cut- 
and-dried order. The elements of the service are conventionally 
determined. We are in great need of creative experiments in the 
form and manner of group religious participation. This, effort of 
Mr. Silliman’s is highly successful and a challenge for others. 


This service is based on the statement “The Faith Behind Free- 
dom” which has received wide attention. Adapted to a verse choir, 
this makes an impressive portrayal of the liberal religious faith. 
Ample notes on “Organization and Preparation” included in the 
publication will enable almost anyone to organize and produce the 
service, although the direction of someone with experience in verse 
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choirs would help. Other elements of the service are taken from 
Tagore, Whitman, with an interlude of “Prophetic Voices from 
Many Centuries and Traditions” which gives a universal and his- 
torical setting to the ideals espoused. 

Such a service as this cannot be whipped up late Saturday night 
after a busy week. It represents a tremendous investment in time 
and creative energy. What we should have is a library of such ma- 
terials which each local church and minister can draw upon to 
enrich their local creative abilities. Through such shared and 
accumulated creations we shall build the richness and tradition of 
shared aspiration and celebration which the free church must come 
to have. As much as we may disagree with the content of Catholic 
worship, and much of its manner, we can but envy them the esthetic 
wealth and variety of their worship repertoire. We need new forms, 
new materials, to express the emotions and ideals of man’s aspira- 
tions in a human faith, and Mr. Silliman is leading the way. 


Kenneth L. Patton 


This Confused and Vrightened World 


No Voice Is Wuotty Lost. By Harry Slochower. New York: 

Creative Age Press, 1945. 404 pp. $3.75. 

Here is a new kind of book—brilliant, devastating, indispensa- 
ble. Dr. Slochower has recently become one of the foremost of 
our literary critics; and it is his understanding of the sad and 
confused state of our contemporary culture which gives this book 
its high distinction. 

Quoting from Hesiod—and Aristotle—“No voice is wholly lost 
that is the voice of many men,” the author plunges immediately 
into his task. “Every period in history,” he observes, “has known 
unrest. In all ages men feared, doubted, questioned, despaired and 
rebelled.” Yet ..., and here we will let him speak for himself, 


. . . by comparison with our own time, such displacements seem 
to have had a logic. Classical tragedy was seen as purging man 
of ignoble emotions; the medieval morality pointed man’s trials 
toward the greater glory of divine order, and Renaissance doubt 
was to assure highest certainty. In our period, standards cut 
across in riotous lines. Old gods are dead, and new gods interlock 
at once in harmony and in strife. The war of peoples and of 
_doctrines has produced inner discordances such as no other age 
has ever known. .. . (page xi) 

Two aspects of this “cultural alienation” are dealt with. The 
first is the “dead end of the philosophy of freedom, individualism 
and evolutionary progress.” This dead end is the complete re- 
linquishment of all cultural standards, the ultimate anarchy and 
patternlessness of relativism to which so great a proportion of our 
literary “lights” have abandoned themselves. Bohemianism is the 
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word for it. The process is license in thought and conduct; and 
the end is social and cosmic exile. The second aspect of alienation, 
as Slochower observes it, is the surrender to traditional orthodoxy 
and the yielding to various forms of communal forces which have 
developed in our time. 

Confusion moves in a vicious circle. Plato once observed that 
when rule is gone from the commonwealth chaos appears in the 
soul of man. Similarly, the confusion which engulfs those who 
write our books, and compose our music and paint our pictures 
reflects—and is reflected by—the confusion which characterizes 
a whole people. 

There was, for example, the badly misunderstood and much 
maligned Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche. Although he died in 1900 
he was the father of much of our modern confusion, “our overture 
to the cacophonous symphony of the war era.” Nietzche 

contained within himself almost every contradictory facet of the 
next half century. He was a thorough “Protestant” in his demand 
for the completely free personality of the Superman, and as 
thorough a “Catholic” in his faith in the tightly bound recur- 
rence of the cosmic order. He was both an intransigent rebel 
and a pious affirmer. (page xviii) 

It is thus that the stage is set for the great procession of the 
blind, the lost and the confused who, in turn, would lead the 
blind, the lost and the confused. Aldous Huxley was in that pro- 
cession, and so was Ernest Hemingway. They made their own 
“surrender of absolutes”, and became lost in the chaos of bohemi- 
anism. There is Arthur Schnitzler, and André Gide, and John 
Dos Passos, and Stefan Zweig, and Richard Wright, and Louis 
Ferdinand Céline, and Thomas Wolfe. 

One could dwell on each of these, and fill the space allotted 
for this review. Indeed, they are less a procession than a motley 
company of those who would make the world’s confusion worse 
confounded—and care not overmuch. 

Here and there, of course, we witness what Slochower calls “the 
embrace of absolutes.” Ernest Hemingway cannot be accused of 
doing anything like that; and yet, from out of the welter of his 
earlier disillusionment and bohemianism, he found in the Spanish 
Civil War an integration, an interest in his fellow-man, and loyal- 
ty to a cause, which made For Whom the Bell Tolls, by far his 
most significant and popular book. Hemingway’s adventure in 
Spain was the nearest experience to a re-birth which Slochower 
records in his evaluation of rampant individualism. 

The author’s greatest enthusiasm is Thomas Mann. I do not 
share that enthusiasm; but there it is for the record. Throughout 
the book he refers to Mann’s writings, and the last chapter—pre- 
ceding the Conclusion—is devoted entirely to him. Is Mann over- 
rated as a literary figure? How will he compare with the giants of 
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other ages? I am not sure; and yet, Thomas Mann, glorified be- 
cause he has at last come around to fighting fascism, failed either 
to understand its menacing nature when it was already in full 
flower in Italy and Germany, or he lacked the courage—or the 
interest?—to resist it. It is ironical that “the greatest literary 
figure of our age” shared its most dangerous confusion even after 
he reached the pinnacle of his career. 

The “motley company” moves across the stage. Those who “em- 
braced absolutes” included T. H. Lawrence, Hilaire Belloc, 
Jacques Maritain, Sigrid Undset, George Santayana, Marcel Proust 
and T. S. Eliot, most of whom were strongly attached to the 
Catholic tradition. There were also those, like Oswald Spengler, 
who undertook to “systematize confusion”; and Bernard Shaw and 
Lion Feuchtwanger and Anna Seghers who moved steadily towards 
the “communal personality.” 

The author prefaces his Conclusion with a quotation from White- 
head: “A clash of doctrine is not a disaster—it is an opportunity 
.... A contradiction ... in the evolution of real knowledge... . 
marks the first step in progress towards victory.” He ends with 
the observation that “the goal is the interplay between individual 
genius and public organization—a symphony of voices where each 
singer carries his individual tune, and where each tune merges 
into the total melody.” 

These brave words, do not, of course, imply that the vast con- 
fusion of which the author speaks is a good thing for the world 
after all; nor need that be their implication. Inasmuch as deep 
confusion is the characteristic of our age it is important that we 
know its causes and its meaning. It is also important that me 
know that only out of our diversities of experience and insight can 


great unity be fashioned. 
Edwin T. Buehrer 


A Call for Community, Action 


REVEILLE FoR Rapicats. By Saul D. Alinsky. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. 228 pp. $2.50. 
It must not be forgotten that it is especially dangerous to enslave 
men in the minor details of life. For my own part, iL should be 
inclined to think freedom less necessary in great things than in 
little ones, if it were possible to be secure of one without posses- 


sing the other. 


Democracy in America. Alexis de Tocqueville. 

Mr. Alinsky tells an old story that comes near stating his thesis. 
A traveler found himself in a small town surrounded by mountains. 
He wanted to get to the next town. When he asked a native how to 
get there the native gave him the complicated instructions for the 
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journey and then—thinking of the difficulties the traveler would 
have in following directions—added, “but if I were you I wouldn't 
start from here.” 

That, says Mr. Alinsky, is the trouble with liberals, they never 
want to start from where they are. If they are planning any social 
project they begin at once by eliminating the people with whom 
they do not want to work; it never occurs to them, or if it does 
they dismiss the idea at once, to work with everybody. “Liberals,” 
he says, “like people with their head. Radicals like people with 
both their head and their heart.” But if our badly atomized society 
is to become a democratic community with solidarity of purpose 
it must be regenerated; the regeneration must come from within 
and it must come from the bottom up, ie., from the people. To 
this end Mr. Alinsky proposes People’s Organizations such as he 
has been successful in organizing in Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, 
Cleveland and other cities. These organizations are_made up of 
representatives from all groups plus significant leaders, whether 
these be gamblers, department store owners or the “Little Joes” 
whom the little men trust. Once these “Little Joes,” capitalists, 
gamblers, ministers and priests find themselves making common 
cause they learn to like each other, and the regeneration has begun. 
A start has been made with the people where they are. 


Mr. Alinsky is thoroughly familiar with and very tired of liberal 
circles that try to reform the world, after the manner of circles, 
by round tables. He wants action. He wants people to have primary 
, relationships, to know each other, to share responsibility and power, 
and thus to create the kind of community that can take significant 
political and social action. Liberals, he says, fear power and the 
changes which it can accomplish. People’s Organizations do not 
fear it. When they are attacked he suggests that they counter-attack, 
using methods not outlined in civics text-books. If one points out 
that violence is a livelier game when two play at it, and really a 
riot when many are involved, he replies that the last battle may win 
the war but that preventative war is more sensible. That does not 
mean that he is justifying revolution; rather he is saying that unless 
we are revolutionary enough to create a just society—instead of 
talking about evolution and, by inaction, reinforcing the status quo— 
we are inviting despair which may lead to fascism. 


The spiritual isolation of men from each other is an appalling 
fact of our times. Community of interest is rarely to be found, and 
then usually only in groups with narrow interests to defend or 
narrow interests to propagate. Any broadening of interests, any — 
raising of what Professor Hocking calls, ‘the level of presupposi- 
tion’—the amount that can be taken for granted among people— 
is important. If all groups in a community can be got to work 
together—and Mr. Alinsky has demonstrated the possibility—the 
level of common interest is raised, and insofar as it is the com: 
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munity is solidified. If one of our churches could achieve as much 
it would be contributing a great deal. But—and “but” says Mr. 
Alinsky is the mark of the liberal—although much has been achieved 
it is not enough. The malady of our civilization is that men are 
isolated; the source of the disease lies in the fact that the great 
ideals which have moved Americans to unite in the past are only 
partially operative. The difficulty with any cure is that we can no 
longer rally men to purely national aims, and that ideals of world 
order have not yet been adequately developed. The Catholic Church 
and the Communists offer plans which give some men a sense of 
direction; and because they are large going concerns men get from 
them a sense of power. In a civilization made up of disparate 
entities, of men ceaselessly in conflict with themselves and each 
other, People’s Organizations have something different to offer— 
an opportunity to try, pragmatically, to work out a common destiny. 
They give men a sense of power, also, and power must be used 
however corrupting it may have seemed to Lord Acton. 

The inadequacies of Mr. Alinsky’s analysis are the inadequacies 
of our time. He is a pragmatist; he takes his values from the 
immediate interests of people; he thinks of salvation in terms or 
organizations instead of ideas. However his theory may be stated 
it is still Rousseau: “Men are born free, but everywhere they are 
in chains.” Which is another way of saying that the ends of society 
are to be found in the natural goodness of men. In his desire to 
escape fascism by re-asserting the power of the people he has re- 
duced all values to the lowest common denominator. He sees the 
danger in the imposition of values from without, although he does 
not seem unduly disturbed by the values imposed by the Catholic 
Church, and he therefore seeks to return to every man the power to 
create his own values. Ultimately, however, he suggests few criteria 
by which an organization can be judged save “togetherness,” and 
that, however essential we know it to be, is not a value. People 
who are brought together—and those who read the books will judge 
the methods—with no values save the tag ends of moribund tradi- 
tions may learn to work together on their common needs; but if 
they lack the power of great ideas they will split when matters of 
great moment are at stake. De Tocqueville recognizes, in the passage 
quoted by Mr. Alinsky and used as an epigraph to this review, that 
it is not possible to have freedom in the minor details of tife if 
there is no freedom in the great ones. Mr. Alinsky demonstrates 
an ability to deal with the major problems we face, but his ap- 
proach to their solution is the exact reverse of the process by which 
ideas have been made effective in the past whether one thinks of 
Jesus and Christianity or of Lenin and Communism. What he 
suggests will undoubtedly retard the further decay of our society; 
it will not regenerate it. But the moral for liberals is clear: Unless 
we start we will get precisely nowhere; and those who offer a trip 
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in some other direction, to some unwanted destination, will garner 
in the wayfarers who must be about some business, whether or not 
it be their father’s. Mr. Alinsky is a courageous ally who also 
wants to go and who is going. He offers a palliative. Do we offer 
as much? 

One could wish that Mr. Alinsky had considered, before he be- 
came a spokesman for democracy, the difference between a lively 
and vigorous style and the language of the people. 


J. Bryan Allin 


Towards American-Soviet Understanding 


Tue Great Conspiracy. By Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn. 
Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1945. 433 pp. $2.50. 


Since the advent of Soviet power, the peoples of the Western 
World have become the unconscious victims of unfounded fears 
and suspicions, while failing to comprehend the same, but more 
justified mental attitudes of the East. Soviet Russia has been the 
object of the longest sustained campaign of calumny and false- 
hood in the annals of journalism, and no nation in history has 
so valiantly withstood the attack of opposing political and mili- 
tary forces. 

Messrs. Sayers and Kahn have completed a trilogy which force- 
fully indicates the distinct relationship between the enemies of 
America, peace, and Soviet Russia. Three years ago they revealed 
“the secret war against America” in “Sabotage.” Last year they 
exposed “The Plot Against the Peace” in a volume by that name, 
and now, with the same careful documentation they expose “The 
Great Conspiracy.” 

Here is a tale of terror, espionage and planned murder, told in 
a series of absorbing episodes. It begins in the Allied embassies of 
Petrograd during the Russian revolution, and weaves its way 
through diplomatic blunders, armed intervention and espionage 
adventures that make the recent Canadian spy story seem petty in 
comparison. After the establishment of the Cordon Sanitaire, 
the plot thickens as White Russian emigres spread the doctrine 
of counter-revolution throughout Europe and America, and the 
Nazis raise the standard of the “crooked cross” to “save the world 
from Bolshevism.” Winston Churchill’s inconstant attitude toward 
the Soviets, and his contribution to the conspiracy, are elaborated 
upon with exacting thoroughness, while the familiar names of 
Hoover, Lindberg, Bullitt, Hearst and McCormick, appear in the — 
large cast of alleged conspirators. 

One of the most extensive and important episodes discloses the 
secret history Leon Trotsky (from his Menshevist connections 
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in 1903 to the Mexican epilogue of 1940), which is climaxed by, 
his secret scheme with German and Japanese intelligence agents 
to gain personal control of the Russian Government. In a letter, 
written in 1935 to his accomplice, Karl Radek, Trotsky emphasized 
the imminence of international war, and predicted the ultimate 
victory of German fascism. He admitted agreeing to territorial 
concessions, for his letter states: “We shall have to yield the 
Maritime Province and Amur region to Japan and the Ukraine 
to Germany.” This perfidious sellout was reenforced with a net- 
work of courier systems, sabotage cells, and a veritable under- 
world of organized terrorists. The final apprehension and exe- 
cution of the ringleaders of this gang purged Russia of its Fifth 
Column and helped immeasurably to ensure the ultimate defeat of 
armed fascism. The hand of one of his own followers brought 
Trotsky’s sinister career to an end, and “left one living candi- 
date for the Napoleonic role in Russia: Adolph Hitler.” 

In the final chapter, the story tells of the “American anti- 
Comintern,” made up of our native fascist leaders and organ- 
izations, and points out those hollow men of Congress, who tried 
to lull us into isolated slumber, while the “super men” were at- 
tempting to liquidate democracy and enslave mankind. 

The authors may be accused of favoritism, of dealing inade- 
quately with the important motives behind “The Great Con- 
spiracy,” of omitting the part played by clerical obscurantism, or 
the anti-Soviet machinations in the Far and Middle East; but 
they must be given credit for the yeoman service they have ren- 
dered American-Soviet friendship and the cause of enduring peace. 

Edward Drew Gourley 


What Think Ye of Christ? 


BEHOLD THE Man. An Anthology of Jesus Christ. Edited by Ralph 
L. Woods. New York. Macmillan Company, 1945. 548 pp. $3.00. 
Much of the value of this book comes from its being a compila- 

tion rather than a single treatise. Its direct quotations present an 

amazing diversity of views of the one subject under observation. To 
some readers this diversity may be confusing. To others it will have 
important significance. 

There are 380 selections from 326 authors. The selections average 
less than a page and a half in length. All are in prose except for 
two or three which are in dramatic verse. The semi-popular style 
which prevails shows that the book was prepared for readers or 
listeners favorably interested. The compiler speaks of it as “a non- 
~ sectarian book designed to show what great men and women through- 
out the ages have thought of Jesus as Man, Teacher, God, Reformer, 

Redeemer, Leader, Prophet and Messiah.” 
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These eight titles are successive page-headings for the eight divi- 
sions of the book. In each division the arrangement of selections 
is in the alphabetical order of the authors’ names. This has resulted 
in some curious juxtapositions, as for instance: Phillips Brooks, 
Heywood Broun, Sir Thomas Browne, William Jennings Bryan, 
John Bunyan. The entire list of authors quoted shows that Mr. 
Woods has read long and widely. Apparently himself a Protestant, 
quoting a goodly group of his colleagues, he quotes also from a 
dozen or more Roman Catholics, and from ten Unitarians. There 
are twelve or fifteen philosophers, nine statesmen, three or four 
scientists. There is a long column of nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury writers, American, English, European; and from earlier cen- 
turies there are fifteen or twenty well-known names, including 
Pascal, Fénelon, Luther, Savonarola, St. Francis, St. Augustine. 

Between the two covers of this book is a collection of pictures— 
word-pictures—describing, interpreting, lauding the great human 
figure known and loved as the Son of Man. Many of the pictures 
show a common likeness. Some are at such variance from the 
familiar and from one another that they are hard to recognize as 
representing the same person. He appears as home-lover, nature- 
lover, laborer, muscular giant, persuasive teacher, gentleman, dis- 
turber of the peace, pacifist, man of sorrows, man of joy, poet, 
philosopher, sublime genius, hero of heroes, superman, God. 
Probably Mr. Woods knew just what he was doing when he put 
all those pictures together. 

Certainly he knew what he was doing when he presented state- 
ments by six or eight writers recognizing the uncertainty which. 
attends the question of the historicity of Jesus, and when he in- 
cluded several other selections calling attention to the idealizing, 
hero-worshiping, myth-making process which has elaborated this ~ 
figure and accounts for the fact that different eyes see different 
images of it. , 

For the devout Christian who believes that the image he sees 
is the true picture of the Nazarene, this book may at first be 
disconcerting, but on further acquaintance enlightening. For the 
truth-seeking student, the book is well worth having at hand for 
study and reference, as showing what a massive superstructure has 
been reared upon the insecure foundation of the Gospel records, 
how necessary it is for an understanding of Christianity to differen- 
tiate between the ‘historic Jesus and the ideal Christ, and how im- 
cone it is to be careful in the affirmations one makes on this 
theme. 


Robert French Leavens 
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Introducing Our Contributors 


Gerald F. Weary, by request of the Editors, has rewritten his 
article Released Time Religions Education which appeared in this 
journal several years ago. It is here brought up to date, but re- 
tains the essential argument which defeated a released time re- 
ligious education program in Bloomington, Illinois, when he was 
a minister in that city. He is now minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Port Washington, New York. ... Frank 8. C. Wicks, former 
Minister of the All Souls Church in Indianapolis, here defends 
the most famous “villain” in history. ... D. Luther Evans is 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Ohio. . . . Another 
professor of philosophy, James L. Jarrett, Jr., teaches at the 
University of Utah, in Salt Lake City. . . . George Lawrence 
Parker, widely known in liberal religious circles, was drafted 
from his retirement and is now the Minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Duxbury, Massachusetts. .. . Harvey O’Connor, famous 
for his biographies of men of wealth and power, is now editor of 
the Oil Worker, a labor journal, published in Fort Worth, Texas... . 
Winifred C. Bauman is a housewife, living with her family in 
Chicago. .. . John H. Hershey, an authority on Latin-American 
affairs, is well-known to the readers of this Journal. He is the 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Bridgewater, Massachusetts. . . . 
It was not easy to draft the business manager of the Journal of 
Liberal Religion, H. E. Clapham, to write a review of a book of 
sermons, but it was well worth the effort. He is a conspicuous 


Unitarian layman in Chicago. . . . Gladys Roberts Hilton, an 
expert in her own right in the field of religious education, is the ~ 
wife of a Unitarian minister. ... Harmon M. Gehr is the Minister 


of the Universalist Church of the Restoration in Philadelphia. . . . 
Kenneth L. Patton, poet, preacher and author, has received en- 
thusiastic acclaim for his recent book of poetry Hello Man... . 
J. Bryan Allin, a former college professor, is now a Chicago busi 
man. ... Edward Drew Gourley, Chicago business man, lives in 
Glenview, Illinois... . Robert French Leavens won eduring dis- 
tinction with his two-column anthology of prose and poetry Great 
Companions. He is a retired Unitarian Minister. 
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